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The Thirty-fifth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 


Missouri School for the Deas, Fulton, Mo. 
June 17-22, 1951 


Convention Theme 
Century of Progress—What of the Future?’ 


MHE Thirty-fifth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf met at the Missouri School for 

Deaf in Fulton, Mo., from June 17th to the 22nd. The re- 

gistration reached 610 by the close of the sessions. 

The occasion marked the Centennial of the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, that of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, and of Westminster College in 
Fulton, Mo.. which has furnished so many well known ed- 
ucators of the deaf in the United States, and which pre- 
sented the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws to Truman 
L. Ingle, Superintendent of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf at their June Commencement. 

The keynote of the entire program was teacher and pu- 
pil participation. Classroom demonstrations were present- 
ed by pupils from many neighboring cities and states. This 
feature undoubtedly helped to explain the unusually large 
attendance at all meetings, both general and sectional. The 
credit for arranging the program belongs to Dr. Ethel 
Poore, Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, and Dr. Truman L. Ingle, and 
the following section leaders: Art, Mrs. Helene R. Condon. 
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New Jersey School for the Deaf; Auricular Training, 
Thomas K. Kline, Illinois School for the Deaf; Curricular 
Content, Clara A. Hamel, Rochester School for the Deaf ; 
Day Schools, Mrs. Serena F. Davis, Willis and Elizabeth 
Martin School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Deaf Teachers, Robert 
M. Greenmun, Central New York School for the Deaf; 
Health and Physical Education, Kenneth Wilson, [llinois 
School for the Deaf; Preschool, Miss Hattie Harrell, Junior 
League School of Speech Correction, Ine., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Researeh, Dr. Richard G. Brill, Southern California 
School for the Deaf; Speech, Miss Luey M. Moore, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland; Supervision, Miss Lula 
May Bruce, Kentucky School for the Deaf; Visual Instruc- 
tion, Lloyd A. Harrison, Missouri School for the Deaf: 
and Vocational Education, Supt. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., 
Central New York School for the Deaf. 

The social activities of the week were handled exceed- 
ingly well by Dr. and Mrs. Ingle. On Monday afternoon 
Mrs. Ingle entertained the wives of visiting superintend- 
ents, principals, and acting principals at the Fulton 
Country Club. On Monday evening Dr. and Mrs. Ingle ; n- 
tertained at a reception at the Fulton High School. On 
Tuesday evening ove hundred and seventy-five Gallaudet 
Collcge Alumni gathered together and heard Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, President, make a report on the college. On 
Wednesday evening the delegates were cntertained at a 
Calloway County Barbecue. Dr. Alfred Brown, Supt. o/ 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, and a group 
of students from the Colorado School entertained with an 
exhibition of square dancing. On Thursday evening the 
members of the Little Paper Family ate together and dis- 
cussed mutual problems faced by papers published by the 
schools for the deaf. 

Those speakers from out of the Convention itself who 
addressed the members were the Honorable Hubert 
Wheeler, State Commissioner of Education, State of Mis- 
souri, Jefferson City, Mo., Harold A. Schultz, Associate 
Professor of Art Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, I1]., Dr. Edwin Reeder, Professor of Education, 
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University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., Dr. Corma Mowrey, 
President, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., Richard 8. Dabney, Director of Special Education, 
State of Missouri, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., Dr. Harold Balikov, Psychiatrist, The 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, [l., Dr. Arthur 
Hill, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, U.S. Office 
of Edueation, Washington, D.C., Dr. Francis Lederer, 
Professor and Head of the Department of Otolaryngology, 
Medical College, University of Illinois, Chicago, [Il., and 
Dr. Glen Taylor, Head, Hearing Center, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, III. 

Dr. Ethel Poore, who presided at the Convention, is the 
first woman to hold such a position in the history of the 
organization. Dr. Poore’s knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure, her courtesy, and her sense of justice in dealing 
with all the various groups assembled, were quite in evi- 
dence throughout all the meetings of the Convention. 

The Proceedings of the meeting will be published at a 
later date. 

The officers, directors and section committee leaders, 
elected for 1951-1953, are as follows: 

Officers 
President—Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, Supt., Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Tlinois, 

First Vice--President—Dr. Truman L. Ingle, Supt., Missouri School 

for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, 

Second Vice-President—Elizabeth Benson, Dean of Women, Gal- 

laudet College, Washington, D. C., 
Secretary—Thomas Dillon, Prin., New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Treasurer—Odie W. Underhill, Prin., Voc. Dept., North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina, 
Directors 

Dr. Ethel A. Poore, Supt., Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knox- 

ville, Tennessee, 

Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem, Prin., Mary E. Bennett School, Los Ange- 

les, California, 

eames H, Galloway, Supt., Rochester School for the Deaf, Roches- 

ter, New York, 
Section Cominittee Leadcrs 

Art—Mrs, Grace Bilger, Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan- 

sas, 

Aurieular Training and Rhythm—Lloyd Graunke, Super. Acoustic, 

Tilinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Tlinois, 
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Curriculum Content—Herschel R. Ward, Prin., Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee, 

Day Schools—John F. Grace, Prin., Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 

Deaf Teachers—Thomas A. Ulmer, Oregon State School for the 
Deaf, Salem, Oregon, 

Health and Physical Education—James Dey, New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, West Trenton, New Jersey, 

Preschool and Kindergarten—Eleanor R. Vorce, Super. Teacher, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City, 

Research—Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, Professor of Audiology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 

Speech——Bessie Pugh, Super. Teacher, Florida School for the 
Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida, 

Supervision—Lloyd A. Ambrosen, Prin., Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota, 

Visual Education—June E. Newkirk, Arizona State School for 
the Deaf Tueson Arizona 

Vocational Training—Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Supt., North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina, 

Publications—Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. 


Wanted immediately or for beginning of next term, 
oral teacher for pre-school day class in Montreal. 
Unusual opportunity and good salary. Mrs. R. W. 
Heward, Education for Hearing-Handicapped Chil- 
dren, 9 Redpath Row, Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 


The Convention—At the Turn of 
Its Century* 


Mrs. A. Poorer, B.A., L.H.D., Supt. 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, President, 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Dr. INGLE, Mr. WHEELER, DISTINGUISHED GUESTS, 
MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION, AND FRIENDS: 

Since 1850, this Group has grown to such magnitude 
that very few schools have facilities for its aceomoda- 
tion. Fortunate, indeed. are we to have had the privilege 
of a second invitation to the Kingdom of Callaway where 
Missouri’s competent superintendent can be such an ami- 
able host and remain popular with his staff. Evidently, 
he exudes an enthusiasm that permeates his faithful and 
energetic employees to the extent that even they like to 
find themselves attempting to surpass their hospitality of 
ten years ago. 

For the Convention of American Instruetors of the 
Deaf, a one hundred and one year old organization, I 
extend heartiest congratulations to the Missouri School 
for the Deaf as it celebrates its one hundredth anniversary 
cooperatively with the centennial of Fulton’s Westminster 
College. Both have contributed abundantly to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. Our profession is indebted to the Col- 
lege for the outstanding superintendents and_ teachers 
who have received their basic education at Westminster. 

A word about the program which you have endorsed 
by action this evening. Until one has served this organiz- 
ation as first vice-president with its attendant duties of 
program planning, he has no conception of how much re- 
sponsibility is involved. Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, with the 
aid of his energetic and cooperative committee leaders, 

* Address delivered on Sunday evening, June 17, 1951, at The 


Thirty-fifth meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf at Fulton, Mo. 
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has formulated a superexcellent program, which incorpo- 
rates the theme—‘‘A Century of Progress—What of The 
Future?’’ In Dr. Cloud’s own words his objective has 
been to include the ‘‘achievements of the past and lay the 
foundations for the activities of the future.’’ 

To the schools participating by demonstrations we are 
profoundly indebted. Without exception, they are finane- 
ing their trips and the Missouri School for the Deaf is 
entertaining their pupils. 

Where you find Missouri and Tennessee on your pro- 
gram, be assured the attitudes of these States were not 
‘let us show you,’’ but rather ‘‘if you fail on others we 
shall be responsive.’’ 

Perhaps it would be splendid to have an organization 
so financially independent it could purchase its perform- 
ers. That could destroy the benevolent spirit of the respon- 
dents, however, and taint the honor that accompanies the 
request to participate. Indeed, it is an unmistakable rec- 
ognition to be invited to bring a group before the Con- 
vention. It is likewise a philanthropic attitude that 
prompts the head of a school who lets the program ehair- 
man know he has something in his school he considers to 
be of value to the teachers. Such spirit deserves com- 
mendation. 

Although this organization was founded in an even 
year, its biennial meeting dates have eventuated into the 
odd years. Consequently, we closed our century at ninety- 
nine and toddled into the new one at a hundred and one. 

Historically, references to the accomplishment of the 
Convention are easily accessible. Those who attended the 
last meeting which was held in Jacksonville, Illinois, heard 
Dr. Elizabeth Peet present an extensive review of the 
history of the organization. Dr. Peet dealt largely with 
the personalities that had moulded the objectives and 
shaped the patterns of the education of the deaf. 

The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear has carried in 
series, A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, 1850-1949, by Bette 
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LaVerne Fauth and Warren Wesley Fauth. This review is 
a topical one. 


In the published Proceedings are addresses of the pres- 
idents which bring out salient accomplishments and de- 
sired objectives. Reference is here made to the 1929 meet- 
ing when Dr. Frank M. Driggs in his address, ‘‘ Progress 
in the Education of the Deaf,’’ summarized the forward 
steps in the education of the deaf during the preceding 
forty years. In 1931, Dr. Elbert Gruver reviewed the 
objects of the Convention and asked for a federation of 
all the active bodies interested in the education of the 
deaf, a federation that would preserve the distinctive 
characteristics and corporate name of each. Eighteen 
years later, 1949, sees Dr. Leonard M. Elstad pleading for 
a ‘‘United Instructors of the Deaf of America.”’ 

If Dr. Harvey Peet, the two members of his staff of the 
New York Institution of the Deaf, and the representatives 
of the six other institutions present at the inception of 
this organization could look in on the problems of our or- 
ganization today, how keen would their disappointment be 
to learn that the first object as set up in its constitution 
‘*to secure the harmonious union in one organization of all 
persons actually engaged in educating the deaf in Amer- 
ica’’ had failed of fruition. 


What would be their astonishment to learn from the 
March, 1951, issue of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
that sixty-two summer workshops for the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, and the speech defective are being conducted 
in twenty-eight states, the District of Columbia and Can- 
ada. 

Add to their amazement the various types of groups 
the present day teacher must be cognizant of and deal 
with—health, welfare, labor, rehabilitation, general edu- 
cation, education of the exceptional, psychological clinics, 
the marvels of the hearing aid, the audiometer, the audio- 
visual aids, the preschool] child—when the ages for ad- 
mission in their day were ten for boys and twelve for girls, 
parent edueation, and so on. 
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Can you not see that little band teetering on the edge 
of their final earthly assignment of four by eight feet of 
space. If by chance they should raise their eyes and behold 
a woman standing before their benevolent organization, 
surely they would lower themselves into their sepulchres 
and chant in unison, ‘‘Cover us again. Positively, Oh 
Lord, it is far better to let our souls rest in peace with 
the Heavenly Three R’s than to struggle with the prob- 
lems of this day.”’ 

History is effective only insofar as we reap its benefits 
today and use its experiences toward planning our present 
and future activities. 

Standing on the border of a new century we pay our 
respects to our predecessors. We must recognize our re- 
sponsibilities, accept the challenges of our day and act for 
the greatest benefit of the group which continues to justi- 
fy our organization’s existance, the education and its con- 
comitant developments in the deaf. 

Ten years ago in this locale, Dr. Elwood Stevenson 
pictured ‘‘The School of Tomorrow.’’ Many of us have 
ventured to predict the next hundred years in the educa- 
ton of the deaf on various occasions. Since the establish- 
ment of the first schoo] in 1817, as the one hundred year 
event rolled around in the histories of it and succeeding 
schools, the proverbial speech has dealt with the past and 
foretold the future. It would be extraordinarily interest- 
ing if some one could collect the predictions of these 
prophets (of whom I have been one), extract and compile 
the fulfillments. 

Today our organization can say that more than eleven 
hundred papers presented at the thirty-four conventions 
are being preserved at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment, not by Convention dues. 

Our organization contributes financially to the AmeErt- 
caAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, the official organ of both the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, the oldest educational publication in the United 
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States still in existence and the oldest journal on the 
education of the deaf in the world. 

The publication of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
was initiated by teachers in the American School for the 
Deaf, passed into the hands of the Convention and ulti- 
mately became the responsibility of the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives. We contribute toward the publication financially 
but the annual dues to the Convention do not cover a 
subscription to the ANNALS. 

The individual subscription price of the ANNALS is 
$3.00 yearly. Most likely the copies made available to 
you are provided by your School. Each School is expected 
to support the ANNALs by subscribing on the basis of a 
pupil percentage allotment or one copy for each teacher. 

With dues of $2.00 some may ask, ‘‘What do I get for 
my money ?’’ 

Time was, when for a dollar in dues the member re- 
ceived a copy of the Convention Proceedings, the Con- 
vention Bulletin, a weekly for academic teachers, the 
semi-monthly Vocational Bulletin and the privilege of at- 
tending a biennial meeting. Did the dollar pay for all 
these things? Definitely not. 

The Proceedings came from the Government by virtue 
of your being a member of the Convention; the Bulletins 
were published by a residential school’s printing depart- 
ment, assigned as a duty for the boys and a labor of love 
for the instructor, printed for the actual cost of materials; 
participants on the Convention programs gave liberally 
of their time and talent. They were primarily from with- 
in the profession and considered the invitation as recogni- 
tion of their ability; the School entertaining the Conven- 
tion acquired outside speakers without cost, if possible. 
The officers labored without compensation—still do—and 
the treasurer received neither pay for collecting dues and 
handling the finances nor expenses for attending the 
meetings. 

While we are struggling along on a two dollar basis, 
using more than half the amount in support of the 
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ANNALS, let us ask ourselves not what do I get for my 

money, but what have I helped this year for two dollars, 

(1) The AnNaAxs, which must not only continue, but 
also grow; 

(2) My organization in its participation in the Mid- 
century White House Conference; 

(3) To make possible the Exhibit ‘‘Education of the 
Deaf for Citizenship’’ that was vividly illumi- 
nating to all in attendance at the White House 
Conference ; 

(4) To meet expenses, meagerly, of the treasurer’s office 
help ; 

(5) To meet postage, stationery, paper, printing costs 
for the organization ; 

(6) To pay travel expenses where necessary for officers 
in program planning. 

(7) To finance limitedly the procurement of outside 
speakers for the biennial meeting. 

What other teachers’ organization receives as little as 

two dollars from its professional members? 

Your State Association collects from five to fifteen 
dollars, owns a building perhaps, certainly has an execu- 
tive secretary and a staff of workers, keeps the school 
system constantly before the public, prepares programs, 
conducts research, spreads propaganda, and lobbies. Re- 
sults: Teacher receives a magazine, attends or joins in 
selecting delegates for the annual meeting and undoubt- 
edly gets a salary raise. 

Look at the N.E.A. Five dollars a year plus whatever 
extra dues the sectional group requires. A huge member- 
ship and tremendous power. 

The Convention with its specialization will always suffer 
limitations. Whatever is required, however, to maintain 
its identity and strengthen its position as a wide-awake or- 
ganization should be provided. 

In Illinois you voted to have a Committee appointed 
‘*to cooperate with the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
ean Schools for the Deaf and any and all other appropri- 
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ate organizations, to study and work out proposals for the 
establishing of policy and plans for a central bureau or 
agency, publication or publications and executive secre- 
tary in the best interest of continuing centuries of service 
for the deaf.’’ The committee appointed, composed of 
Edward H. Tillinghast, Chairman, O. W. Underhill and 
C. H. Hollingsworth, will make a report during this meet- 
ing, to which I hope you will give thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

We cannot be uniquely aloof and distinet in our philos- 
ophies lest we become extinct. Our schools are a part of the 
public school systems but the public school systems must 
learn from us how extensively adaptations are made in 
educating the deaf child. If a joint secretariat appears to 
be the best solution for the future success of the organiza- 
tion, yet seems impossible of accomplishment, why not 
take steps toward a secretariat within the Convention. 

The secretary could assume the duty of working toward 
a cooperative relationship with other organizations and 
perhaps eventually there would be a federation or a United 
Educators of the Deaf Organization. Are we willing to 
meet the challenge and pay the price? 

According to the January, 1951, issue of the ANNALS the 
total number on educational staffs is 3,164. Of this num- 
ber 2,169 are in the 74 residential schools, 676 in the 158 
day schools and 319 in the 45 private or parochial schools. 
Canada’s thirteen schools have 224 on their educational 
staffs. 

The latest report from the Convention’s treasurer 
shows a total 1951 membership to May 23, of 1079. Of the 
number 1038 are from residental, 35 from day and 4 from 
private or parochial schools. Twenty residential schools 
have 100 percent memberships and one of the larger day 
schools. Some of the 100 percent memberships are difficult 
to reconcile. The figures presented cannot be considered 
minutely accurate. They are revealing. Ninety-six percent 
of the memberships come from the residental schools. 
Slightly more than one-third of the persons engaged in 
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the education of the deaf are members of this oldest and 
largest organization of educators of the deaf. 


Who can aid more toward enlarged membership than the 
individual teacher? You, who are here do not need a pep 
talk. You belong. You know somebody who does not, though. 
You can encourage. look down your nose—if I know teach- 
ers—or make life miserable, or gently guide a prospect 
into membership. 


There is no excusable, unique independence displayed 
by the person who ean find insufficient good in an organ- 
ization to excuse himself from membership. He should come 
in and make it good. Not long ago I was talking with the 
head of a large public school system, on teacher attitudes. 
I was sure the system held 100 percent membership in 
the N.E.A. He said, ‘‘No, about 99 per cent of our teachers 
belong. We seem always to have a few chiselers, willing to 
receive all the benefits but give nothing in return.’’ Teach- 
ers of the deaf are conscientious. A statement of this type 
would not be applicable to them. Somebody has not clarified 
their thinking or they are too busy to weigh the values 
that may come from an alert organization. 


The Convention is a teacher organization, founded by 
teachers for teachers. The small monetary backlog with 
which it operates comes from teachers, primarily. The pro- 
grams are planned for teachers; yet a superintendent has 
always been at the helm. And why? 


There has been no paid executive secretary with office 
help such as the local, state, sectional and national organi- 
zations have, —a secretary that serves year after year sur- 
rounded by a sufficient and competent staff. The superin- 
tendent who accepts the honor of the presidency accepts a 
job and ties his own personnel into it. The same conditions 
prevail with the first vice-presidency. By virtue of his 
position he is program chairman. You need only look 
around you for an inkling of what the host and his school 
undertake. These are generous attitudes that evince little 
thought of honor. 
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As we cross the threshold of a new century, let us keep 
in mind: 

(a) the characteristic alertness of this organization to 

the continuous and the new problems in education; 

(b) its ardent desire to uphold educational procedures 
which will include every deaf child; 

(ec) its consistent efforts to evaluate ideologies as they 
have developed; 

(d) its deliberate activities to clarify the status of the 
deaf and to procure their rights; 

(e) its zealous determination to weigh the new and tena- 
ciously hold to the educational techniques that have 
been proven. 

Then may we rededicate ourselves to the objectives of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
resolve to make it a larger, better organization, to give it 
more adequate financial support, to extend our efforts to- 
ward teacher recruitment,—the most serious situation 
that faces us today, and to the next most serious situation, 
the necessary and complete training of these recruits. 

More qualified teachers will not lessen your chanees for 
holding a job. Your class load will be lightened. The deaf 
boys and girls will be better prepared for life. The pro- 
duction of trained teachers of the deaf will outweigh the 
inadequacies of the training programs being developed for 
the exceptional in so many instances without due consider- 
ation for the dissimilarities between the techniques for ed- 
uecating the normal, the hard of hearing and the deaf as we 
know them, 


Take all we can get from the Federal Office of Education, 
the National Education Association; weigh and adapt all 
the practical acquisitions of the public school systems. Take 
the Mideentury White House Conference pledge and apply 
it to our children. Agree with William C. Carr, Secretary 
General of the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, that ‘‘Our ultimate goal should be a strong and 
sure teaching profession, proudly and efficiently taking its 
place among the forces of leadership in the World.’’ This 
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we can do and still not give up our organized prestige. A 
profession is not one person. A profession is the collective 
body of persons engaged in a calling. The profession of 
teaching the deaf is a unique part of the educational 
system but sufficiently different to merit a place of its own. 

This week’s program has been planned for teachers, 
largely by teachers. A very minimum of superintendents’ 
names appear. To get the most out of the Convention, 
stay through it. Attend all sessions. Do not miss any of the 
entertainment features. If your head will not assimilate 
all that the program offers, undoubtedly your system will 
digest the delectables Dr. Ingle and his staff are providing. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


ORAL SCHOOL FoR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instructicn in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 8 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEAOHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
For further information, address 
DR. HELEN 8. LANE, Principal 


818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


The Twenty-third Regular Meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 


Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
June 19, June 21, 1951 


ELEGATES from 46 schools for the deaf, residential, 

day, private, and d°nominational, throughout the 
United States and Canada attended the two meetings of 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf at Fulton, Mo., June 19 and June 21, which 
were held in conjunction with the Thirty-fifth Meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. A 
complete report of the work accomplished in the two 
meetings has been published by Supt. Edmund B. Boatner, 
Secretary. 

Howard M. Quigley, Supt. of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, was clected President to succeed Dr. Sam B. 
Craig, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, who has filled this position for the past four 
years. Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent of the Ameri- 
ean School for the Deaf, was elected Vice-President. 
after serving as Secretary for the past four years. Dr. 
Richard G. Brill, Superintendent of the Southern Califor- 
nia School for the Deaf, was elected Secretary, and Ed- 
ward W. Tillinghast, Superintendent of the Arizona State 
School for the Deaf, was elected Treasurer. The two new 
members of the Executive Committee are Dr. Sam B. 
Craig, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf and John M. Wallace, Superintendent 
of the Arkansas School for the Deaf. 

The Southern California School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
Calif., and the Denver Day School were admitted as 
members of the Conference. 

The Editor of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THe DEAF was 
elected to honorary membership in the Conference. 
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motion was passed that each school be requested to 
subseribe for at least one copy of the AnNaus for each 
member of its educational staff. 

A Special Committee was appointed to formulate a 
resolution concerning the rapid growth of many classes 
for the deaf in the United States and Canada. The report 
of this committee, the members of which were Dwight H. 
Reeder, Prin., Newark Day School, Newark, N. J.; Mar- 
shall S. Hester, Supt. of the New Mexico School, and Rov 
Moore Stelle, Supt. of the Texas School for the Deaf, was 
presented to the Conference and approved. The report 
read as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The Conference of Executives of Americans Schools for 
the Deaf in session at the meeting held in Fulton, 
Missouri, June 21, 1951, noting the rapid establishment, 
growth, and devclopment of programs of Special Eduea- 
tion for Exceptional Children view with grave concern the 
current trend and resultant effects in the area of the ed- 
ucation of deaf children. This concern is based upon the 
evident failure of the recognition of the special problems 
involved in the teaching of deaf children. We therefore 
recommend : 

1. That classes for deaf children be not established 
unle-s a sufficient number of deaf children are avail- 
able to maintain not less than five properly organized 
classes, as already expressed by the Conference at its 
meeting in Faribault, Minnesota, in October, 19-48, 
and 


. That in each class educational level range not exceed 
two grades. 

We further respectfully recommend that the adminis- 
trators of residential and day schools for the deaf having 
five or more teachers be placed on commissions or com- 
mittees in their respective states, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of which have to do with policy making and 
legislation affecting such schools. 
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It was agreed that copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Commissioners of Education of the severa! 
states and other officials engaged in Special Education. 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Supt. of the Maryland State 
School, Chairman of the Committee on Teacher ‘raining 
and Certification, summarized the work of this committee. 
The following recommendation of the Committee, pre- 
sented by Dr. Richard G. Brill, Supt. of the Southern 
California School, was adopted by the Conference. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


1. Following are the courses that are to be included in a 
training program for that training center to be aceredited 
by the Conference of Executives of American Sehools for 
the Deaf. Suggested minimum and maximum eredits are 
indicated for cach course. Deviations from these standards 
may be made only by having permission granted by the 
Teacher Training Committee of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. It is recognized 
that course content rather than course title is the guide. 


Sem. Hrs. 
Min. Max. 
a. The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 4 6 
This course should cover the formation and develop- 
ment of English sounds by the analytical method, and 
should also cover the introduction of speech by the 
whole-word method. Some time should be devoted to the 
correction of speech defects in the hard of hearing, but 
the major portion of the time should he devoted to 
developing speech in the deaf child. It is essential that 
demonstrations and practice with deaf children under 
expert supervision be an integral part of this course. 
b. The Teaching of Language to the Deaf 4 6 
This course should introduce the student to the various 
systems of teaching language that are in use in the 
various schools for the deaf in the country, and the 
student should become very familiar with the step-by- 
step development of at least one language system. The 
systems which the student should become familiar with 
are the Barry Five Slate, Wing’s Symbols, Fitzgerald 
Key, Natural Method. The material in Outline of Lan- 
guage for Deaf Children by Edith M. Buell should form 
the basis of such a course. 
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ce. Methods of Teaching Elementary School Subjects to 
the Deaf 4 6 

This course should include methods of teaching read- 

ing to deaf children both in the lower and higher grades. 

Methods of teaching content subjects such as arithmetic, 

social studies and science should be considered in this 

course. Particular emphasis should be placed on method- 

ology in the intermediate and advanced grades, Some 

time should be devoted to the use of visual aids in 

classes for the deaf. 

d. Methods of Teaching Speechreading to the Deaf and 

Hard of Hearing 2 3 

The various methods of teaching speechreading such 
as the Nitchie, Kinzie, Whilden and others should be 
covered. The collection of materials fur use in teaching 
speechreading should be a part of this course. 

e. Education and Guidance of the Deaf 2 3 

This course should cover the history of the education 
of the deaf. It should review the findings of the various 
research studies that have bearing on the psychology of 
the deaf, social adjustment of the deaf, and studies 
related to the deaf and their learning problems. The 
student should become familiar with the professional 
literature in the field in this course, and he should 
also beeome familiar with the place of the adult deaf 
in today’s society. 

f. Auditory and Speech Mechanisms 2 3 

This course should cover the physiology and pathology 
of the speech and hearing mechanisms. 

g. Audiometry, Hearing Aids, and Auditory Training 

In audiometry this course should cover the theory of 
hearing testing and familiarize the students with vari- 
ous methods and various types of instruments used in 
testing hearing. It is recommended that each student 
test at least ten children of varying ages who are in 
a school for the deaf. 

This course should cover the theory and operation of 
various types of individual aids and groups aids. 

In auditory training the student should learn the 
theory, possibilities, and limitations of a good auditory 
training program. Such a course should inelude lists 
of materials and a suggested developmental program. 
h. Observation and Student Teaching 6 iid) 

The facilities for class observation and student teach- 

ing should be extensive enough so that the deaf children 
are fairly well graded. This will normally mean that 
there are at least six classes of differing grade levels. 
The student should be required to do at least some 
practice teaching on each grade level so that he will 
have a better understanding of the whole educational 
problem of the deaf child. 


be 


Total 26 40 


II. (1) The above curriculum pre-supposes that the 
student has had work in the field of education, preferably 
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a major in elementary education. The student in this cur- 
riculum should have had previously, or take concurrently, 
a course in Child Growth and Development, and a course 
in the Psychology or Education of the Exceptional Child. 


(2) The old list of accredited training centers is 
abolished except where the center has been active in the 
past two years. In cases where teachers apply for certifi- 
cation after this date and took their training before the 
criteria proposed in this plan were adopted, the Certifi- 
cation Committee should cousider each application as an 
individual matter. The committee will be guided primarily 
by the list that was in effect at the time the applicant took 
his training. 

(3) New training centers established in the future 
will be evaluated by a sub-committee of one or more mem- 
bers of the Conference of Executives appointed by the 
Chairman of the Teacher Training and Certification Com- 
mitee. The criteria listed in paragraph one will be used 
for all new training centers until such time as they may 
be changed by majority vote of the Conference of Exec- 
utives. 

(4) <Any training center which does not list teachers 
in training for two successive years in the January AN- 
NALS will be dropped from the accredited list and must be 
resurveyed again to be added to the list. 

III. Moved that the Conference of Executives instruct 
the Teacher Training and Certification Committee to in- 
form the State Department of Education in each of the 
forty-eight states and the provinces of Canada of these 
minimum requirements for the preparation of hearing 
teachers of the deaf, and also to inform each college and 
university offering any course or courses bearing on this 
field, of these minimum requirements. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


The Report of the Committee on Standards, the mem- 
bers of which were James H. Galloway, Supt. of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, Chairman, Glenn I. Harris, 
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Supt., Montana School for the Deaf. Roy Moore Stelle, 
Supt., Texas School for the Deaf, and Dr. Elwood A. Stev- 
enson, Supt., California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
present:d the following report which was accepted by the 
Conference with one dissenting vote. 


1, That it would be advantageous for the Conference to set up 
standards relating to the academic and vocational aspects of our 
work, 

2. (a) That Principals -of Schools for the Deaf may be expeciet 

to be on the job from 30 to 40 hours per week. 

(b) That Supervising Teachers may be expected to be on the 
job from 30 to 40 hours per week. 

(c) That from 5 to 6 hours per day constitutes a proper worn 
day for a teacher in a school for the deaf. 

(d) That from 7 to 15 elasses is an optimum number for a 
Supervising Teacher to cover. 

(e) That a teacher may be expected to spend from 1 to 2 hours 
per day in preparation of class work. 

(f) That from 1 to 2 hours per week may be required of a 
teacher for extra-curricular work. 

(g) That among legitimate extra-curricular duties are the fol- 
lowing: 

Club work 

Study hall 

Seout work 

Sunday School 
School programs 
Parties 
Demonstrations, etc. 

(h) Recommendation for this is omitted because vi fack of 
substantial agreement. 

(i) Replies received to this question pertaining to the number 
of hours a day a child should be in class indicated that the 
question was misunderstood. It will, therefore, be redrafted 
in a clearer statement and submitted at.a later date. 

(j) That from 5 to 10 classes warrant a Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Department. 

(k) That from 8 to 15 pupils is the optimum number to be 
assigned to a vocational class under one teacher. 
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Conference on the Moral, Social, and 
Religious Welfare of the Deaf 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
August 3-4, 1951 


Hueo F. Scounuorr M.S., M.A. 


Chairman, Area of Education 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


HE second Conference on the Moral, Social and Reli- 

gious Welfare of the Deaf met at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., on August 3 and 4, 1951. J. M. Rob- 
ertson of Raleigh ,N. C., President of the Conference, had 
charge of the meetings. Dr. Carl Rankin, Superintendent 
of the North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, had 
tharge of all arrangements for the program. The Confer- 
ence met for the first time last year at Raleigh, N. C. 


As a result of careful planning on the part of the pro- 
gram chairman, the discussions logically came under four 
main headings: (1) problems of the older deaf, (2) prob- 
lems which stem from the parent-child relationship, (3) 
problems of our young deaf people, and (4) the relation- 
ship of the deaf to God and to the church. 

The following is a summary of the discussions which 
took place at the meeting. 


I. PROBLEMS OF THE OLDER DEAF 
The point was emphasized that as a rule the older deaf 
have no problems which they cannot surmount themselves. 
Expressed differently, the problems of the older deaf 
people are not greatly aggravated by their deafness. 
Theirs is the problem of being old,—not that of being old 
and deaf. The following ideas were presented in regard to 
helping the older deaf: 
1. There is need for security in old age. Social security 
and retirement systems help much, but old people 
who are deaf need more than this. 
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2. 


3. 
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Homes for the aged deaf have done and are doing a 
good piece of work, but more are needed. Those 
interested in the social and economic welfare of the 
older deaf people must consider seriously the need 
of more homes for the aged deaf. 

All of us are charged with the responsibility of 
‘brightening the corner’’ where older deaf people 
live. Paralleling this idea is the suggestion that we 
must draw the older deaf out of reclusion. Certain of 
the social activities should be geared to their needs 
and ability to participate. Clubs for the deaf might 
take some thought of their older people in planing 
the club’s social activities for the season. 


. Many of the older deaf are highly charged with a 


lifetime of rich and abundant experience which they 
are eager to share with the younger set. This suggests 
using them in the instructional programs of the 
school, church and community. It suggests drawing 
them into usefulness by giving hobby talks, travel 
talks, by lending aid in Boy Scout merit badge 
counselling, or in similar pursuits. 


5. The need for programs of adult education to meet 


the needs of the deaf was suggested. It was pointed 
out that short programs of adult education have been 
attempted with success in our schools during vacation 
time and that consideration might be given to ex- 
panding this idea. 


One of the speakers suggested a four-part formula as a 
eure for loneliness: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Social living. Become a useful citizen. Forget self in 
active service in the interest of others. 

Work. The ‘‘How”’ of work is much more important 
than the ‘‘What’’ of work. Happiness can be found 
in any vocation. Attitude is what counts. 

Play. Everyone should find and maintain at least one 
absorbing hobby. 

Go to church. There is a erying need for religious 
workers among the deaf. The present ratio was stated 
as being 400 to one. that is one religious worker as- 
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signed specifically to work with the deaf to every four 
hundred deaf persons. The need of religious workers 
having special training for work with the deaf was 
suggested. 


II. PropLEMs WuHIcH STEM FROM THE PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIP 
These were clearly classified as falling into the follow- 
ing three groups: 
1. Deaf children of deaf parents. These present few 


problems in terms of parent-child relationship. Deaf 
parents inherently understand deaf chiidren, so the 
relationshlp is a comparatively normal one. These 
are the chidren who so often become the ‘‘jewels’’ in 
beginning classes because of the training received at 
home. 

2. Hearing children of deaf parents. Opinion given was 
that these children do not normally present acute 
problems. However, the speaker charged hearing 
neighbors of deaf parents with hearing children with 
the responsibility of being alert to those situations 
of which the deaf parents might not be aware. 

3. Deaf children of hearing parents. This combination 
has the potential for greatest frustration. Fortunately, 
however, schools for the deaf are making great strides 
in meeting this need with nursery school classes, with — 
mothers’ schools, and with correspondence courses 
for parents of deaf children. 

The importance of early and continued religious educa- 

tion for all of these children was emphasized in the dis- 
cussions. 


III. or Our Youna Dear PEOPLE 

Tle key words of the discussions were Guidance and 
Counselling. 

Vocational guidance was defined as the process of help- 
ing an individual choose, prepare for, and make progress 
in a vocation. It was pointed out that guidance is not con- 
fined in time to the school years of the individual. In fact, 
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an unorganized form of vocational guidance is in process 
in our lives at all times. Vocational guidance is a joint 
responsibility of the school and the rehabilitation agencies, 
and with the deaf we must not overlook the expert counsel 
which the adult deaf who have achieved success in their 
vocations can give young deaf people. 

Marriage counselling was also discussed. It was pointed 
out that marriage is a career and requires careful planning 
to insure success. It is the duty of the residential school to 
compensate in the educational program for that prepara- 
tion which comes from the home and which pupils might be 
missing. It was suggested that a program of instruction 
should include the following: 


1. Classroom instruction in the art of maintaining a 
well-ordered home. 
.2..A course in cooking for boys and a_ course in home 
mechanics for girls. 
3. A clear-cut course in sex education. 
- 4, An opportunity to develop the important trait of 
outgoingness. 
5. An understanding of the operation of democracy in 
the home,—a proper balance between the rights of the 
individual and the needs of the total family group. 


IV. THe RELATIONSHIP OF THE DEAF TO GOD AND 
To CHURCH 

The keynote of the final session was the responsibility of 
the layman in leading the deaf to God and to the church. 
The indirect approach was suggested, that is to practice 
religion in daily life. Punetual and worshipful church at- 
tendance also tie into this indirect approach. 

The materialistic method, that of making the church 
program so attractive that the brother on the outside will 
be lured inside, was suggested. 

Concluding this section, and in a sense a summarizing 
thought, was the idea that the deaf child has every right to 
an equal opportunity for finding God and the Church as 
his hearing brothers and sisters. 
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V. PRoGRAM FOR THE CONFERENCE 
Friday, August 3, 2 p.m. 
Joseph E. Healy, Supt. Virginia School for the Deaf, presiding 

Hymn: ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee,’’ Mrs. J. Carter, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Invocation: Rev. Stewart N. Dale, Faribault, Minn. 

Address of Welcome: Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gal- 
laudet College 

Response: J. M. Robertson, President, Conference on the Moral, 
Social and Religious Welfare of the Deaf 


THE PROGRAM 
Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Supt. N. C. Sch. for the Deaf, presiding 
I. The older deaf people (Those with families) 
1. Their Problems: O. G. Carroll 
2. How to relieve their loneliness—some suggestions: Robert 
A. Bass 
3. How may we help deaf people participate in community 
life—religious, social, politiceal—some suggestions: Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Supt., Maryland School for the Deaf 
4. How can we help (1) deaf families in dealing with child 
rearing problems, and (2) help hearing parents of deaf 
children—some suggestions: o‘ohn Wallace, Supt. Arkansas 
School for the Deaf 
5. How can we help the very old deaf person to happier living 
and economic security—some suggestions: William J. 
McClure, Ass’t Supt. Tennessee School for the Deaf 
6. What is the responsibility of the deaf person to help fellow 
deaf to the right relationship to God and the church: 
Allen B, Crammattee 
7. Discussion: Led by Dr. Elstad 
8. Conference Supper: 6:00 p.m. 
9. College Reception given by Dr. and Mrs. Elstad: 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday, August 4, 9:00 a.m. 
William J. McClure, Ass’t Supt. Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, presiding 
Hymn: Written by the Rev. John W. Stallings and rendered by 
the Rev. C. C. Williams 
Invocation: William Fugate 
II. The Young Deaf Person—Boys and Girls leaving school to 
begin life and establish themselves 
1. How can we help these boys and girls to find well paying 
jobs: Boyce Williams, Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, Consultant (Deaf and Hard of Hearing) 
2. How can we help these boys and girls to marry happily 
and establish happy homes—some suggestions: Dr. Irving 
S. Fusfeld, Dean, Gallaudet College 
3. On developing good Social and Moral Behavior among the 
Adult Deaf: Francis C. Higgins, Asst. Prof., Gallaudet 
College 
4. Discussion: Led by Dr. Elstad 
5. Lunch: 12 Noon 
Saturday, pone 4, 1 p.m. 
Dr. C. J. Settles, — Florida State School for the Deaf, presiding 
Hymn: Rev. W. A. Westermann 
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Invocation: Rev. C. H. Williams 
III. Problems connected with our relationship with God: Re- 
lationship of the deaf person, both young and old, to 
God and the church. 
. Relative Need: Moral, Social, and Religious: Rev. C. H. 
Williams. 
2. What and how the deaf person can contribute to his church: 
Rev. W. A. Westermann 
3. How the Church can serve the deaf in the community: Mrs. 
Coila Soules 
. Discussion: led by Dr. Elstad 
. Summary: Prof. Hugo Schunhoff, Principal, The Kendall 
School 
6. 3:00 p.m. Business session: Dr. Laurens Walker, Supt., South 
Carolina School for the Deaf, presiding 
Review of Papers presented at the First Conference in 
Raleigh: Rev. J. Stallings 
Report of the Law Committee: Joseph Healy 
Report of the Resolutions Committee: Miss Martha L 
Report of the Nominating Committee: N. F. Walker, Ass’t 
Supt., South Carolina School for the Deaf 
The new officers elected for the 1951-52 term are as follows: 
President, J. M. Robertson 
First Vice-President, John Wallace 
Second Vice-President, O. G. Carroll 
Seeretary-Treasurer, Rev. W. A. Westermann 
Board of Directors: Dr. Carl Rankin, Francis C. Higgins, Robert 
Johnson 


The National Research Council Group 
Hearing Aid Project 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


S. R. Smpverman, Ph.D., and C. E. Harrison, B.S. 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


N March, 1947, at the request of the Subcommittee on 

Group Hearing Aids of the Committee on Deafness of 
the National Research Council,* Central Institute for the 
Deaf undertook the design and construction of two group 
hearings aids which were to embody the latest design fea- 
tures intended to ‘‘reach’’ profoundly deaf children in the 
most effective manner possible. One of the engineering 
conditions of the project was that the units should be 
constructed with standard commercially procurable com- 
ponents. One of the units was to be installed at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., where con- 
trolled experimentation to determine the effectiveness of 
the unit was to be carried on. The other unit was to be 
installed at the Central Institute for the Deaf where em- 
pirical observations of its practical operation and effec- 
tiveness were to be made. 

An historical review of the problem of auditory train- 
ing in schools for the deaf with particular attention to the 
contributions of research has already been published by 
one of us (S. R. 8.).2 The present report deals with the 
following topics: (a) a technical description of the units 
which have been completed and installed; (b) generaliza- 
tions, operational and pedagogical, growing out of ex- 


* The members of the Subcommittee on Group Hearing Aids of 
the National Research Council Committee on Hearing are Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, Chairman, Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Dr. Hallowell Davis, 
Dr. John C. Steinberg, Miss Josephine B. Timberlake. Dr. Davis is 
Chairman of the parent. Committee on Hearing of the National Re- 
search Council. 
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perience in the use of the units; (¢) ongoing research and 
development. 


1. A technical description of the units which have been 
completed and installed. One instrument was installed in 
an experimental classroom at the Central Institute for the 
Deaf in January, 1948. The other unit was installed at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf in February, 1948. This in- 
strument is capable of picking up a sound spectrum in the 
intensity range of 48 to 95 db which can be amplified with 
a minimum of distortion to deliver into 1 to 36 pairs of 
ears sound pressure levels as high as 140 db (re 0.0002 mi- 
erobar) over an essentially linear frequency band of 100 to 
8000 cycles per second. This is accomplished with a min- 
imum of distortion, and provision is made to limit auto- 
matically the output level at any predetermined point. A 
block diagram of the instrument is shown in Fig. 1. Four 
microphone inputs are provided, which are fed through 
normal jacks to the inputs of the four pre-amplifiers. 
These four pre-amplifiers are identical and electrically 
separate two stage fixed gain units mounted on a common 
chassis. They are pre-mixing amplifiers and have the fol- 


lowing electrical characteristics : 


Gain— 40 db 
Input— 30 ohms 
Operates into— 600 ohm load 
Output power— +-10 dbm 
Output noise— —82 dbm unweighted 
—-87 dbm weighted 
Distortion— Less than 1% harmonie 
Frequency characteristice— flat + 1 db over 30 to 15,000 


cycle range 


The outputs of the pre-amplifiers are fed through normal 
jacks into the mixer network. The mixer network is con- 
stant impedance. 


The signal passes through normal jacks to a line amplifier. 
The latter is a three-stage unit operated with two stages of 
assembly with the following electrical characteristics. 
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Gain— 48 db 
Input— 600 ohm 
Output— 600 ohm 
Output power— +28 dbm with 1% harmonie 
distortion 
Output noise— —42 db unweighted 
—52 db weighted 
Frequency characteristic— flat + 1 db from 30 to 15,000 


cycle range 


The output of this line amplifier is connected through 
normal jacks to the compressor-amplifier. To secure max- 
imum compression, the compressor amplifier is operated 
at zero gain; in other words, zero level in and zero level 
out (0.001 watts into 600 ohms). This unit can auto- 
matically attenuate peaks of as much as 25 db above 
average program level. The compressor-amplifier is a pro- 
gram-operated level governing amplifier. It was designed 
for use in sound systems for automatic regulation of pro- 
gram material as desired. The gain of this amplifier above 
a certain predetermined level is controlled by the ampli- 
tude of the program, with the result that high peaks of 
the program are kept below a predetermined level. The 
electrical characteristics of this unit are as follows: 


Input level— 0 dbm 

Output level— 0 dbm 

Input impedance— 600 ohm 

Output impedance— 600 ohm 

Output noise— —63 dbm 

Harmonie distortion— no compression 1% 

Harmonie distortion 15 db compression 2% 

Frequency characteristic— flat + 1 db from 30 to 15,000 
cycle range 

Compression ratio— 10:1 

Recovery time— .1 to 1.0 second 


The output of the compressor is fed through normal jacks 
to a dividing network feeding two channels. For experi- 
mental work two channels are desirable. This provides for 
two power levels for earphones and equalization for one or 
both channels or no equalization for either channel. The two 
power amplifiers are capable of driving 36 pairs of PDR-10 
earphones to their maximum rated output (145 db re. 
0.0002 microbar for a sinusoidal signal). 

Each earphone network consists of calibrated power T- 
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pads. Fig. 2 shows the network and Fig. 3 shows the mount- 
ing of the earphone terminals, normal jacks and T-pads. 
This means that the amplifiers are looking into a constant 
impedance load which is principally resistive. The ear- 
phones are dynamic and are 12 ohms impedance each at 
1000 eps and have a DC resistence of about 10 ohms. The 
frequeney response of a typical earphone was shown in 
our previous publication.* 


All of the components with the exception of the micro- 
phones and earphone network are mounted in a standard 
house mount. (See Fig. 4) 


PDR-10 


‘75 
25 
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Fig. 2 Wiring diagram of earphone terminal boxes. 


Fig. 3. Mounting of earphone terminals, normal jacks and T-pads 
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Fig. 4 Standard house mount of components of experimental group 
hearing aid. 


The mechanical design of the NRC instrument is very 
straightforward, simplicity being the keynote. The micro- 
phone terminals are mounted at the top of the cabinet house 
mount and the four pre-amplifiers oceupy the top space. 
The line amplifier is mounted under the four pre-amplifiers, 
under which are the low level jacks and mixer network. The 
compressor separates low Jevel components from the high 
level jacks. The next two spaces are occupied by the two 
power amplifiers and the two bottom panels constitute the 
necessary power supplies. The outputs are conveniently lo- 
cated at the bottom of the cabinet to feed the earphone 
network. As may be seen, as the signal moves from the top 
of the cabinet to the bottom, the level is increased and 
maximum isolation of the low level components and those 
units having 110 volts is achieved. 


The classroom selected for the study at Central Institute 
for the Deaf in St. Louis is typical of other rooms in the 
building. (See Fig. 5) 
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The dimensions of the room are 16°x14°x8*. The floor is 
covered with battleship linoleum. The ceiling is conven- 
tional painted plaster. Slate blackboards are on opposite 
walls. Two windows occupy most of the third wall and the 
door to the hall, plus two closets, completes the fourth 
wall. 

The ceiling and all plastered wall space were treated with 
114 in. drilled and bevelled 12 in. x 12 in. acoustic tile. 
The floor was carpeted to the walls with heavy rug pad- 
ding and Axminster carpet material. The reverberation 
time as calculated by the Sabine formula is about 2/10 of 
a second. The flutter caused by the parallel blackboards is 
noticeable, but apparently not objectionable. 


Fig. 5. Experimental group hearing aid in typical classroom at 
Central Institute for the Deaf. 


2. Generalizations, operational and pedagogical, grow- 
ing out of experience in the use of the units. 

A. Operational generalizations. The following opera- 
tional generalizations are the result of discussions between 
the groups at the Central Institute for the Deaf and the 
Clarke School for the Deaf after more than two years of ex- 
perience. 

(1) Freedom of action for the teacher. The ceiling- 
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mounted microphones permit the teacher to move freely 
about the classroom and to make corrections of speech for 
individual children. At the same time, her speech is still 
picked up by one of the microphones. She, therefore, has 
an opportunity to combine the tactile approach with the 
auditory. Furthermore, the incorporation of compression 
amplification insures that the teacher is not speaking too 
loudly. This gives her a feeling of confidence in her routine 
speech. 

(2) The suspension of the microphones and the isolation 
of the amplifier bay reduce the possibility of damage to the 
units. With young active children this has been a problem 
in the past. 

(3) The action of the compressor removes the fear of 
sudden acoustic shock. This is a distinct psychological ad- 
vantage because it creates confidence in the instrument on 
the part of the children. In the past some children and 
even adults have approached the hearing aid with relue- 
tance because of this fear. 

(4) The simplicity of controls after the master output 
contro] is set removes cause for the common complaint on 
the part of the teacher, that there are ‘‘too many gadgets to 
fool with.’’ 

(5) Over two years of operation of the units have dem- 
onstrated their ruggedness. No replacement parts have been 
required. In calculating what appears to be the high cost 
of such a unit, one should take this factor into considera- 
tion. 

(6) The equalizer (used on the Clarke School for the 
Deaf instrument) removes the hazard of feed-back. This 
equalizer is a high pass filter. 

(7) The insert phones used at the Clarke School] for the 
Deaf presents no particular operational problem. 

(8) The system of plugs has been entirely satisfactory. 

(9) The acoustic treatment provided in the rooms has 
been helpful not only in the use of the hearing aid but has 
made the teaching situation more comfortable for the teach- 
er. She reports that she is less fatigued at the end of the 
day. 
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B. Pedagogical generalizations. It is difficult to state a 
foolproof method of assessing the improvement in speech 
of the deaf. However, Dr. C. V. Hudgins of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf is making progress on the development 
of a reasonably valid and reliable technique. A description 
of his technique has been published.’ It will be important to 
establish learning curves for auditors before the auditor 
technique can be accepted as satisfactory. This research is 
now in progress. Our subjective impression is that the time 
aspects of speech, including such factors as stress patterns, 
phrasing, rate and fluency are improved by auditory train- 
ing. Dr. Hudgins discusses the notion that improved com- 
munication is possible through auditory training. In other 
words, lipreading plus ‘‘hearing’’ is better than either one 
alone. It will be interesting to see whether this contributes 
to academic acceleration. 


We believe, also, that improvement in the psychological 
well-being of the children is aided because they are able to 
share auditory experiences and because they can have dif- 
ferential auditory experiences in everyday situations. But 
we cannot emphasize too strongly that the primary realistic 
objective of auditory training for the profoundly deaf child 
is improvement in his speech. The systematic training of 
residual hearing should provide an increasingly effective 
‘‘auxiliary monitor’’ (in addition to kinaesthesia) for the 
child’s speech. The child’s severe hearing impairment sets 
practical limits on his improvement for speech reception, 
involving as it does relatively fine auditory discrimina- 
tons. Certainly for those children who have enough resi- 
dual hearing, it is worthwhile to strive for improved re- 
ception; but the majority of children at the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf do not fall in this category. 


3. Ongoing research and development..Because of the 
considerable cost of the National Research Council group 
hearing aid and the demand from the profession for less 
bulk, we decided to construct another model which would 
be a streamlined and simplified version of the National Re- 
search Council unit. Although this program is not part of 
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the official National Research Council program, it is a logi- 
eal outgrowth of the original plan. The chief feature of the 
new unit is the wall mounting for the amplifier and the 
power supply cabinet house mount, as shown in Fig. 6. This 
feature removes the objection of uneconomic use of floor 
space. The components are of drawer type which are re- 
movable from the front. This facilitates servicing. There 
are only two operational controls for the teacher. 


Fig. 6. Wall mounted amplifier and power supply for simplified 
Model of National Research Council unit. 

1. Calibrated gain control 

2. On and off switch and indicating light 
Figure 7 shows such a unit installed in a classroom. The 
essentials of this unit are as follows: 

A single microphone with high gain pre-amplifier pro- 
vides adequate acoustic pick-up for a 16°x14°x8* classroom. 
Both A.V.C. and compression are provided in a single com- 
pressor-automatic volume control unit which operates at no 
gain. The power amplifier is capable of driving 12 pairs of 
dynamic earphones to maximum capacity with insignificant 
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distortion. The earphone network is the constant impedance 
type (similar to the NRC), loading the amplifier uniformly, 
at practically all settings of the individual ‘‘T’’ attenuators. 

Five of the units designed by one of us (C.E.H.) were 
installed at Central Institute for the Deaf in October, 
1949. Our experience thus far raises some interesting 
questions. 

When A.V.C. is added to compression, how restricted 
may the dynamic intensity range be and still convey the 
nuances and inflections of speech? For the profoundly deaf 
child, with whom we are coneerned, these nuances carry a 
great deal of information. The child may not be able to 
make fine discriminations, but he is able to use the informa- 
tion contained in the ‘‘ups and downs”’ of speech to moni- 
tor his own speech. Since we are all agreed that improve- 
ment in the child’s own speech is the prime objective of 
auditory training, it is important for us to study the op- 
timum dynamic range to which we expose the child in 
“‘nackagine’”’ speech into his available auditory area. 


Fig. 7. Simplified National Research Council Group Hearing Aid 
installed in classroom. 


Further experience may show that two different types of 
characteristics with respect to automatic volume control 
will be necessary in group hearing aids, one for the pro- 
foundly deaf child who depends on stress pattern for his 
information end the other for the hard of hearing child 
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who may attain more refined discrimination and hence com- 
munication. We also need to know how much compression 
amplification is necessary for everyday use. The latest 
model Central Institute for the Deaf unit can be con- 
structed for approximately one-third the cost of the Na- 
tional Research Council unit. 
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A Guide to Literature in Journals, 
Proceedings, Indexes, and Abstracts 
on the Education and Welfare 

of the Deaf* 


Powritt Vaux Doctor, Ph.D. 
Professor of English and History 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
I. THe Historica 


[* presenting this brief guide to the literature on the 
Education of the Deaf in the United States, I wish to 
break it down into three parts: first, a brief survey of 
the history from 1817 to the present; secondly, a notation 
on the main primary sources of bibliographical material ; 
and thirdly, a commentary on trends in the education of 
the deaf based on five years work spent on preparing an 
index for the ANNALS from 1915 to 1945. 

First, a brief survey of the history of the education of 
the deaf in the United States: Although a small private 
school for the deaf was organized in Cobbs, Virginia, about 
1815, the first permanent free public school for the deaf 
in the United States was founded in Hartford, Conn., in 
1817. Dr. Thomas Mason Cogswell, a physician in Hart- 
ford, had a daughter who was deaf. A young clergyman, 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, become interested in the ed- 
ucation of this little girl, and was sent to Europe by Dr. 
Cogswell and a group of friends, to study the educational 
methods used in Europe for educating the deaf. 

After a short time in England, Gallaudet went to Paris 
and studied at a Catholic School for the Deaf in that city. 
After a few months he returned to the United States with 
Laurent Clerc, a well educated young deaf man. Gallaudet 
and Clere were able to arouse considerable interest in the 
United States in the education and the welfare of the deaf. 


*A paper presented on July 27, 1950, at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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The New York School for the Deaf was founded in 1818, 
a year after the American School. For many years these 
two schools were virtually the fountainhead in the United 
States on all matters pertaining to the education of the 
deaf. After the War Between the States had come to a close, 
we find a greater stress being made on the oral approach 
to the teaching of the deaf. The Clarke School for the Deaf 
was founded in Northampton ,Mass., in 1867 and the Hor- 
ace Mann School] for the Deaf in Boston in 1869. Both of 
these schools emphasized the oral approach. In 1868 at the 
first meeting of the organization now called The Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, at 
Galiaudet College, in Washington, D. C., Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, who had just returned from a trip to 
Europe, was instrumental in getting introduced into the 
American system of the education of the deaf, what is 
known as the combined system. By this is meant that 
classes are conducted both manually and orally in the 
same school. This system is based upon the conception 
that some students can progress quite well in a class con- 
ducted by oral methods, whereas others find it too 
difficult ; therefore manual methods are used. 

The general pattern of the education of the deaf as set 
by Gallaudet in 1868 and Northampton in 1867 continued 
well on down into the early years of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. So far in the Twentieth Century probably the most 
important newer factor in the education of the deaf is the 
greater stress on the use of hearing aids. 

It is interesting to note, however, in this brief analysis, 
that although we are almost constantly comparing deaf 
pupils to hearing pupils and our own classes to pub- 
lic school classes, we might stop and consider what schools 
for the hearing have adopted from schools for the deaf. 
Vocational education as such virtually started in schools 
for the deaf. As early as 1889, a teacher of the deaf in 
New York City by the name of Greenberger was using a 
form of a mental test for the deaf. He was trying to de- 
vise a way to find out if the deaf person were feebleminded 
or just lacked language. Today it is interesting to note how 
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instructors in speech correction are making use of much of 
the speech work in the field of the education of the deaf. 


II. MATERIAL 

In the second part of this paper, I would like to note 
the main primary sources of bibliographical material on 
the education of the deaf. In presenting this material I do 
not intend to convey the impression that I shall try to 
offer a definitive and exhaustive list of books or articles on 
each phase of the education of the deaf. Such a project 
would be entirely outside the province of this paper. An 
attempt will be made, however, to present a selective and 
somewhat of a critical bibliography on the main sources 
for material relating to the History of the Education of 
the Deaf. 

I believe it will not be out of place here to indicate 
why it is so necessary for those of us who are interested in 
this one phase of special education to realize why it is so 
vitally necessary for us to be familiar with the history 
of this subject. The individual who is studying to become 
a doctor must be grounded in the history of medicine 
in order to know what has been done in the past and 
what has not been done. The man or woman studying law 
must be familiar with the landmarks in the history of the 
legal profession. So it is with the field of the education 
of the deaf. Not long ago I was sitting in a meeting relative 
to research work on problems connected with deafness. 
One of the men made this statement: ‘‘Much as we need 
research work on problems connected with deafness, the 
need is even greater to make known to the personnel in 
the work of the deaf, what has been done so far in this 
field.’’ Thus it is with the historical perspective in view 
that we are presenting the following topies. No attempt 
has been made to go into the field of textbooks. 


A. JOURNALS 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 1847 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. ; 
In general the standard reference work on the education 


of the deaf is the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. This 
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journal is, aceording to the Library of Coiigress, the 
oldest existing educational journal in the United States. 
It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf 
in the world, having been founded in the year 1847 by the 
members of the faculty of the American School for the 
Deaf in Hartford, Conn. One wonders, naturally, why the 
oldest existing educational journal in the United States 
should be with some small bit of the educational world 
instead of with some larger field. I believe the answer 
would be that so few books and pamphlets were available 
in the early days on the education of the deaf, because 
of the high cost of such specialized books, so that a journal 
was of great importance in keeping the few teachers of 
the deaf in contact with each other. Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake, Executive Secretary of the Volta Bureau, 
once remarked that the Director of the Library of 
Congress stated that the really valuable information to 
be found in the Library of Congress was to be located in 
pamphlets, not in books. Miss Timberlake says this is 
even more true in the Volta Library. The real sourees 
of information on various aspects of the education of the 
deaf are to be found in pamphlets, reprints, and possibly 
even in personal letters. 

The history of the education of the deaf in the United 
States can be found in the pages of the ANNALS. Statisti- 
cal information, such as is found in few journals, will also 
be found in the pages of this journal. It is indexed from 
1847 to 1945, and one of the things that impresses the 
reader of these volumes is that although new ideas do find 
their way into print through the years, it is surprising 
that so little has been discarded. In 1847 language was 
the predominate problem in the education of the deaf; and 
today, although we may eall it communication skills or 
by some other name, language still remains the chief 
problem. It is also interesting to note that athough we 
hear much more about auricular instruction nowadays, it 
is not a new term by any means. In the ANNALs for July, 
1884, is an article by J. A. Gillespie, of Omaha, Neb.. 
entitled ‘‘The Aural Sytem for the Semi-Deaf’’ in which 
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he describes his work in residual hearing with a class in 
the years 1882 and 1884. I suggest you read it. You would 
almost think it were written last year. In speaking of this 
class he said: 


That a large percentage of our deaf and dumb pupils, so called, 
have partial hearing is a fact well understood. That but little effort 
is made to develop this latent hearing is a fact equally as patent. To 
prove that this dormant hearing can be developed, cultivated, and 
used in the education of this class is the object of this paper; and in 
it I shall give a condensed history of my experiments in this direc- 
tion, and the conclusions deduced. 


From my earliest connection with deaf-mute instruction it has 
been a favorite theory with me that this latent sense might be devel- 
oped, but not until four years ago did I make any special experi- 
ments to verify it. 

About that time my attention was directed to the audiphone as 
an aid to hearing. I secured a number of these instruments, selected a 
class consisting mostly of grown pupils, those having some hearing, 
and drilled it daily from half an hour to an hour at a time for about 
three months, beginning with single vowel sounds, made in quite a 
loud voice. At the expiration of that time these pupils were able to 
recognize sounds, words, and a number of sentences across the room, 
and frequently I stood in the hall, Jeaving the door slightly ajar, and 
spoke sentences which they heard and repeated. These children did not 
recognize sounds, as such, at the beginning of this drill. What they 
heard were noises, wholly unintelligible. The hearing which they 
possessed, but which had been in a dormant state up to this time, 
became active by this drill, and they became conscious of a sense or a 
partial sense of which they were not before cognizant as being use- 
fui to them. 


This experiment satisfied me that in the case of these children the 
hearing could be developed, or, at all events, training would enable 
them to use what they had. The improvement was noticed both when 
the instruments were used and when they were not, thus showing 
plainly that there was development in the hearing. 


Two years ago I organized a class of the youngest semi-deaf chil- 
dren to see what weuld be the result of a similar course of drill. 
The progress of this class was even more rapid than the former. Dur- 
ing the time of this training the class was brought before the piano, 
and by daily practice the children learned to keep time to music. 
When the performer changed the time, the children would soon no- 
tice and change the step. They could accomplish this with their backs 
to the instrument equally as well as when facing it. They could dis- 
tinguish more sounds, more words and sentences at the end of three 
months than the former, both with and without the instruments. 
This test was in every way satisfactory and encouraging. 


These experiments confirmed me in the belief that semi-deaf chil- 
dren could be educated through the medium of the hearing, if the 
right methods were employed and if taken young. With this idea in 
view I submitted the matter to our State Board, who, being familiar 
with the work done, readily gave consent to proceed, and I at once 
organized such a class. This consisted of the members of the latter, 
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above spoken of, and the new pupils entering schoo! in the fall of 
1882. 


The method of procedure was the same as in the experimental work 
above described. Single sounds were given at first by the teacher in 
a loud tone of voice, beginning with vowels. When the children were 
able to distinguish between two sounds, as e and 0, a point was gain- 
ed. (This ,of course, refers to those having no previous drill.) From 
this primary work to words and sentences progress was made as 
rapidly as the pupil could advance. The manual alphabet and sign- 
language were not used, at least rarely, in the work. Instruction was 
given orally. Object-lessons, pictures, action-work, and general public- 
school methods were applied. 


At the close of the school year these children had accomplished all 
that could be expected of any class of equal ability taught by the 
general methods practised in our institutions. They had a vocabulary 
of from two hundred to five hundred words which they could re- 
cognize by the hearing and speak fairly well, and use in language 
exercises with facility. 


When we realize this procedure took place seventy years 
ago out here in a prairie state in a_ residential school 
for the deaf, we see that a historical study may give one 


a much better perspective. 


The Association Review, 1899- 1909 
The Volta Review, 1910 

1537-35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


The Proceedings of the American Association To Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, now called the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, have been publish- 
ed in The Association Review from 1899 to 1909 and in The 
Volta Review since 1910. Naturally, as the former name 
implied, the emphasis in this group and in their publica- 
tions has been on speech and speechreading and related 
fields. Probably one of the most valuable things in this 
magazine for the person doing research is the reviewing 
each month of virtually every pamphlet and book relating 
to the deaf and to the hard of hearing that has been pub- 
lished in the United States and in many foreign nations. 
There are few sources elsewhere that give nearly such a 
complete listing as will be found in this journal for the 
past fifty years. Certainly the person who is interested in 
primary source material should by all means exhaust all 
leads in the Volta Library, which is probably one of the 
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most complete in the world. In this collection are not only 
American source material but important books on the ed- 
ucation of the deaf to be found in the major languages of 
the world. The conventions of the Association are reported 
in the Volta Review. 


The Silent Worker (Monthly magazine), 1948 
National Association of the Deaf 

clo B. B. Burnes, President 

California School for the Deaf 

Berkeley 5, California 


Since Sept., 1948, the official organ for the National 
Association of the Deaf is The Silent Worker. It took the 
name from a magazine of similar name that was published 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf from 1890 to 1928. 
It is an excellent source for material on the social aspect 
of the deaf and the adult deaf. Any center doing work 
with the deaf should have this magazine in its library. 


The Frat, 1903 

The National Fraternal] Society of the Deaf 
Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, President 

433 South Oak Park Avenue 

Oak Park, Illinois 


Since 1901 this insurance society for the deaf has been 
a very successful organization owned and operated by the 
deaf. The Frat, official publication of this group, will give 
one considerable information on insurance for the deaf. 
By and large I would say that the most mature work done 
by the deaf in the United States on their own initiative 
might be found in the successful operation of this group. 
There is nothing quite comparable to it in any foreign 
nation. This journal, like The Silent Worker, is excellent 
for reference work on the activities of the adult deaf. 


The Lip Reader, 1927 
The Department of Lipreading (Speechreading) 
National Education Association 
1201-16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
This group was organized in 1927. A report of their 
work and some papers appear in The Lip Reader. In 


general their work tends toward the hard of hearing. 
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Hearing News, 1920 
American Hearing Society 
817-14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Hearing News is the official publication of the American 
Hearing Society which was organized about 1920. In gen- 
eral this journal is more for the hard of hearing. Some 
excellent papers have appeared in this journal and the 
research worker will find many valuable leads in this 
magazine. 


The Journal of Exceptional Children 
National Education Association 
1201-16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Journal of Exceptional Chaldren, which is affili- 
ated with the N. E. A., is well worth your investigation. 
The section devoted to abstracts on articles on the educa- 
tion of the deaf and of the hard of hearing is especially 
to be recommended. 


The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders 
Dr. Grant Fairbanks, Editor 

321 Illini Hall 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Lllinois 


The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders edited by 
Dr. Grant Fairbanks, is presenting scholarly papers 
related to speech and hearing disorders. 


The Laryngoscope 
640 South Kingshighway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Laryngoscope, printed in St. Louis, publishes pa- 
pers on deafness mainly from the medical point of view. 
Virtually each article in this journal pertaining to deaf- 
ness is most penetrating in its analysis of the problems 
connected with hearing. 


The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1915 

Official Publication of the Speech Association of America 
113 Switzler Hall 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Mo. 
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Speech Monographs .. 

Dr. Franklin H. Knower, Editor 
Speech Dept. 

Ohio State University 

Columbus 6, Ohio 


These journals have published excellent articles on 
speech, speech correction, and auditory training. 
Oth-, Rhino-, Laryngology, Section XI of Excerpta Medica 
C. M. Van Ebbenhorst Tengbergen-Wibant, Editor 
Execrpta Medica 
111 Kalverstraat 
Amsterdam C, The Netherlands 


Section XI of EHacerpta Medica contains a sub-section on the 
Education of the Deaf. 


The Deaf in India 

Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf in India 
A. C. Sen, Editor 

50, Boudel Road 

Ballygung, Caleutta 19, India 


The Silent World, 1946 
National Institute for the Deaf 
105 Gower St., Londoon, W.C. 1, England 


The Teacher of the Deaf, 1903 

The Editor 

Care of Royal School for Deaf Children 

Church Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15, England 


It is unfortunate that the English publication, The 
Teacher of the Deaf, is not read more widely in this coun- 
try. The first issue of this magazine came out in 1903. A 
research center on deafness or a teacher training program 
should by all means have this journal available.. 


B. PROcEEDINGS 


The Proceedings of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 1850 
The first mceting of the Convention of American In- 


structors of the Deaf met in New York City in 1850. The 
Proceedings of that Convention were published and have 
continued to be. Although summaries of these Proceedings 
have appeared in the ANNALS the complete papers appear 
only in the Proceedings of the Convention. In general some 
of the best discussions as to methods on the education of 
the deaf appear in these Proceedings. When we wish to 
find primary source material on the education of the deaf 
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in the United States, we should turn to this source. An 
index to this material and a quite comprehensive resume 
of the various fields in the education of the deaf between 
the years 1850 and 1950 are to be found in a series of 
articles by Mr. and Mrs. Warren Fauth in the AN'NALs 
beginning in March, 1950. These articles will probably 
run for about two years before the entire study is com- 
pleted. The bibliographies for each of the sections are 
the only indexes available for the Proceedings for the 
hundred years. 


Reports of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals, 1868 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


The Reports for the Conference (now the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf), were 
published separately from 1868 to 1913. From that time 
until the present, the papers of this Conference have ap- 
peared in the ANNALS and have been indexed. The papers 
given before this group have not all been of an adminis- 
trative nature, but in general have been of a very wide 
scope. It was at the first meeting of this group at Gal- 
laudet College in 1868 that Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet 
advocated the teaching of speech and speechreading in 
the schools for the deaf in the United States. 


Oralism and Auralism, 1917 

National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology 
Central Institute for the Deaf 

818 South Kingshighway 

St. Louis 10, Missouri 


The transactions of the National Forum on Deafness 
and Speech Pathology are published in their journal called 
Oralism and Auralism. The meeting held in Columbus, 
Ohio, Feb. 18-19, 1949, was the Thirty-First Annual Meet- 
ing of the organization. Here will be found excellent 
papers, and naturally the papers on auditory training in 
these transactions will be found of great value to the re- 
search worker. 
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Volta Speech Association, 1899 

(American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf ) 

1537-35th St., N.W. 

Washington 7, D. C. 


The Proceedings of the Volta Speech Association have 
been published in The Association Review from 1899 to 
1909 and in The Volta Review from 1910 to the present 
time. Excellent articles dealing with various aspects of the 
education of the deaf, especially the oral and auricular 
methods, will be found in these Proceedings. 


Proceedings of the American Hearing Society 
American Hearing Society 

817-14th Street, N.W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


Excellent articles on hearing and speechreading in the 
public school classes will be found in this source. 


Proceedings of the National Association of the Deaf, 1880 
Care of B. B. Burnes, President 

California School for the Deaf 

Berkeley 5, California 


The proceedings published by the National Association 
of the Deaf since its founding in 1880 are valuable 
primary sources of material on the deaf. It is a bit 
surprising that more research workers and more people 
in graduate schools have not made greater use of this 
wealth of material. One reason may very well be that few 
people know about it. 


The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 1907 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Papers regarding the education of the deaf have 
appeared in the annual reports of the Proceedings and 
Addresses of the National Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation (Deaf Section) since 1907. Besides the usual papers 
on various subjects will be found papers dealing with the 
teaching of religion. In scanning bibliographies in books 
and articles it is very seldom that we find any reference 
made to this source of material in which some very fine ar- 
ticles will be found. 
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C. INDEXES AND ABSTRACTS 


American Annals of the Deaf, 1847 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 


The indexing of The American ANNALS of the Deaf 
has now been brought up to date with the publication of 
Index VIII, 1936-1945. The following Indexes, which 
extend over almost one hundred years, have been printed: 


Index I, Volumes I-XX, 1847-1875 ~----.---- Edward Allen Fay 
Index II, Volumes XXI-XXX, 1876-1885 ...__ Edward Allen Fay 
Index III, Volumes XXXI-XL, 1886-1895 -.._. Edward Allen Fay 
Index IV, Volumes XLI-L, 1896-1905 ~----_-~- Edward Allen Fay 
Index V, Volumes LI-LX, 1906-1915 ~.------- Edward Allen Fay 


Index VI, Volumes LXI-LXX, 1916-1925 

Elizabeth Peet and Powrie V. Doctor 
Index VII, Volumes LXXI-LXXX, 1926-1935 

a ee Elizabeth Peet and Powrie V. Doctor 
Index VIII, Volumes LXXXI-XC, 1936-1945 


The first four Indexes were printed as separate volumes, 
I being published in 1880, II in 1886, III in 1896, and IV 
in 1906. The last four indexes have been published as a 
regular issue of the ANNauts, V being published as the 
November number in 1915, VI, the November number of 
1943, VII, the November number of 1944 and VIII, the 
November number of 1945. 


Index Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon General’s Office, 

U. S. Army st 
Seventh and Independence Avenue, S. W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


An excellent tool for the research worker in the edu- 
eational field of deafness is the Inder Catalogue of the 
Inbrary of the Surgeon General’s Office, U. S. Army. The 
present Index is the Fourth. It takes about 20 years to 
eomplete the alphabet in this Index. The two listings in 
this monumental work of interest to the teacher of the 
deaf are found under the words ‘‘deaf’’ and ‘‘lip-read- 
ing.’’ The present Index is Number Four and there is 
approximately a 20-year period between each Index; so 
from the point of view of the history of the education 
of the deaf here is a most valuable source, and I sometimes 
feel, one that is not used sufficiently by students doing 
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research work on the deaf. The listings are by no means 
limited to the medical aspects of deafness. 


There are many other sources for material. The Edu- 
cational Index published by H. W. Wilson & Co. is a 
gold mine for leads to material. The bibliography, Bulletin 
On Current Literature, published by the National Society 
for Crippled Children & Adults, Inc., is good. The peri- 
odical, Selected Rehabilitation Abstracts, by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, is 
excellent. Psychological Abstracts is a reference tool in 
the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing which 
is invaluable. The articles in this journal concerning 
deafness are contributed by Dr. Helmer Myklebust of 
Northwestern University. 


Excellent leads will also be found in Child Development 
Abstracts And Bibliography by the National Research 
Council, in Research Relating To Children published by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, 
in the Current List Of Medical Literature published by 
the Army Medical Library, and in A Bibliography In 
Audition which was compiled by the Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory at Harvard University. 


III. Future TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


While working on the Cumulative Index to the AMERI- 
CAN ANNALS OF THE Dear for the years 1915-1945 we were 
interested in noticing how most of the subjects that had 
been used in the early days of the education of the deaf 
in the United States were still being used. For example, 
under the heading ‘‘Language’’: This is the underlying 
factor in the education of the deaf, as every one who is 
conversant with the education of the deaf knows. Even 
many of the methods that have been devised in somewhat 
recent years are to some extent a rearrangement of the 
older methods. Again and again, we were impressed with 
the importance of language in the early days of the 
education of the deaf and of its great importance even 
now. 
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Probably next to language in importance was Vocational 
Education. It seemed as if many of the present day ques- 
tions in Vocational Education were basically the same as 
they were a hundred years ago. True, there was some mod- 
ern phraseology. For example, we hear much about Voca- 
tional Guidance nowadays. It is, relatively speaking, a 
newer term that is being used. Does this mean that we had 
no vocational guidance a hundred years ago in schools for 
the deaf? In the average school for the deaf the entire pro- 
gram was almost geared to vocational guidance. The lack 
of hearing automatically took care of that. True, today, with 
our testing programs, our rehabilitation agencies have done 
much toward perfecting the techniques involved in voca- 
tional education, but basically, the problems are virtually 
the same. We hear about Placement Officers, Prevocational 
Training, Shop Language, Technical Schools, but they are 
merely parts of a basic problem that in general has 
changed very little. 

Speech is a very important part of the education of the 
deaf. The first Index of the ANNALS covers roughly a 
period of 20 years. Four pages were devoted to Speech or 
roughly two pages for each ten year period. In the Index 
for 1925 to 1935 two pages were given to Speech. In 1935- 
1945 two pages were given to Speech. Now we must re- 
member this is Speech for the deaf, not for the hard of 
hearing. One new phrase in Speech as reflected in the last 
two Indexes has been called ‘‘Intelligibility of Speech.’’ 
This probably is the result of a more scientific outlook on 
Speech. Also, the suggestion has been made that if speech 
is not intelligible, is it worth the amount of attention it 
sometimes receives. 

We hear criticism of the use of the manual alphabet and 
the language of signs as methods of communication. Ar- 
ticles concerning these two methods appear in every Index 
of the ANNALS. True, their use in the school room has de- 
creased during the last hundred years, but as a means of 
communication for the deaf, I would say both have exten- 
sive use throughout the country and have by no means 
been relegated to the dump pile. 
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The period between 1915 and 1945 saw a great stress on 
tests. This was reflected in the Indexes, along with stress 
on Personality and Social Maturity. 

But the important point that constantly superimposed 
itself while we were working on this 30-year period was 
the fact that basically the major problems in the education 
of the deaf remain very much the same. 

One of the trends in the modern education of the deaf, 
whieh could, I believe, be somewhat disastrous to the deaf 
child from an educational point of view, is the trend to- 
ward too great specialization on the part of the teacher of 
the deaf. In the field of medicine we certainly need special- 
ists, but we also need the old Family Doctor. With all its 
many ramifications I do not believe, personally, that an 
audiologist is doing any greater work from the point of 
view of service than a well trained, well educated teacher 
of the deaf. With all his scientific background I do not 
believe a rehabilitation worker is doing greater work than 
a really capable teacher of the deaf. Undoubtedly the 
speech therapist in a modern elinie has the opportunity to 
do great things, but I do not believe that his or her sphere 
of influence will be any greater than that of some teacher 
in a class for the deaf, who is patiently teaching ‘‘a fish,’’ 
‘*a ball,’’ ‘‘a shoe’’ to some deaf child. 

In the spring of 1947 we noticed many references to the 
centennial anniversary of Alexander Graham Bell. So many 
accomplishments might have been placed under his por- 
trait that appeared in innumerable publications; however, 
only one appeared—TEACHER OF THE Dear. This was as he 
would have wanted it. With all its specialists the U. S. 
Army depended, ultimately, on the G. I. Joe in World 
War II. In the education of the deaf I believe we will de- 
pend, ultimately, just as we have ever since 1817, upon the 
‘*G. I.”’ teacher of the deaf. 


> 
a 


A Library Project 
To Determine Suitability of Books for Recrea- 
tional Reading of Primary Grades in 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Mrs. Stella S. Heinl, B.A., Librarian 
With the following teachers cooperating : 
Mrs. Jane Wood, Oral Department 
Miss Eloise Kennedy, Oral Department 
Miss Agnes Carr, Manual Department 
Mrs. Grace Mudgett, Manual Department 
Miss Elizabeth Tate, Manual Department 
James N. Orman, Supervising Teacher, Manual] Dept. 
Mrs. Laura R. Crandall, Acoustic Department 
Miss Margaret Donovan, Acoustic Department 
Miss Eunice Hopper, Acoustic Department 
Miss Hazel Cress, Acoustic Department 
and 
The Children in the Primary Grades 
Tllinois School for the Deaf 


Advisory Committee 
James N. Orman, Supervising Teacher, Manual Dept. 
Miss Eoise Kennedy, Oral Teacher, 
Member of the Reading Committee 


Assisting in Evaluation 
Grade I Mrs. Jane Wood, Oral Department 
Miss Agnes Carr, Manual Department 
Mrs. Laura R. Crandall, Acoustic Dept. 
Grade II Miss Eunice Hopper, Acoustic Department 
Miss Eloise Kennedy, Oral Department 
James N. Orman, Supervising Teacher, 
Manual Department 


Part I 
Plan and Objective of the Library Book Project 
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Part II 


A Selected List of Books Suitable for Primary Grades 
Based on the Reading of 500* Books by the Children in 
the Acoustic, Manual, and Oral Departments of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, 1948-49 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
LIBRARY PROJECT 
1948-1949 


Part I 
Why—A Book Test 

OR many years, the Illinois Sehool for the Deaf Li- 

brary did not schedule pupils below the third grade for 
periods. When, several years ago, library privileges were 
extended to the pupils of the first and second grades, the 
problem of supplying them with books became apparent. 
For athough we selected books for primary grades from 
standard lists only, we found it difficult to buy books 
suitable for recreational reading on these levels. In such 
lists primary books are graded 1-3, 1-4. Picture books 
designed for young hearing children usually carry lan- 
guage too difficult for the comprehension of deaf children. 
Books from which we must make selection are written by 
authors ,who are not concerned with the language handi- 
eap of deaf children. We needed a more definitive grade 
than is indicated in 1-3, 1-4. 

For two consecutive years, James N. Orman, Supervi- 
sing Teacher of the Manual Department, had circulated 
books borrowed from the public library and from our 
own school library from his office to determine suitable 
ones for children in the preparatory and grades one and 
two levels. He had awakened enthusiasm for reading 
among his beginning readers. In the Manual Department 


* Net titles read were 300. Counting each book read by pupils in 
all classes participatng in the project as one, 504 books were read. 
Counting the 2, 3, 4 or 5 forms returned by different classes for the 
same book as one, a net-total of 300 books was tested. All are not 
included in the Selected List. 
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he was attacking the problem and working toward a 
solution. 

But the overall question was still pressing. How could 
the library determine suitability of books for pupils 
trained under three methods—Acoustic, Manual, Oral? 
How could it ascertain which books were suitable for the 
profoundly deaf children with no remembered language, 
for those who had imagination, for the children with re- 
sidual hearing, for the good readers, the poor readers, the 
retarded readers? The solution seemed to lie in the test- 
ing of books by the children; getting an evaluation of 
the books as recreational reading through their reading 
of them. This then was the objective of the 1948 library 
project. It was not concerned with the reading level of 
the children ; nor was it an attempt to get a picture of pri- 
mary reading as such, both of which would fall within 
the province of the school. Its purpose was solely to secure 
through the actual reading of books by the pupils a list 
suitable for purchase by the [Illinois School for the Deaf 
Library. And since it was concerned only with recreation- 
al reading, the project was essentially within the province 
of the library. 

The classes which had a share in the book test were 
probably a typical cross section. There were classes doing 
average reading for the grade; there were classes com- 
posed of both good and poor readers; yet all had a part 
in the project. 

Since it was a voluntary service to the library, each 
teacher was given choice in method of procedure. She had 
the option of using one child, who in her opinion was an 
average reader for the class to make the test, to use sev- 
eral, or to use the group. This latter method was followed 
by one class through the entire year. Library visits were 
discontinued by that class, the teacher selecting books for 
them at intervals. During the second semester, the major- 
ity of classes followed the group-test pattern which proved 
the most reliable. 


In its inception, the plan was to rotate many books to 
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the corresponding grades in each department. This was 
found, however, to be unfeasible. Each teacher selecting 
books for a class has individuals in mind. What a teacher 
selected in one department was not always acceptable to 
the teacher of a similar grade in another. Each teacher 
chooses books for her clientele; the librarian does not 
question the choice. 

Books used in the test were those on our own library 
shelves and in a collection of books which we borrow semi- 
annually from the Illinois State Library to augment our 
own. We were trying out primarily books for grades one 
and two. While there was no planned excursion into 
preparatory and third grades, titles on both levels came 
through. Preparatory titles came from books too easy for 
first graders; third grade titles, from those too difficult 
for our second graders, or from tests made by one of three 
classes.* 


In order to evaluate the child’s reaction, he was asked 
three questions after he had read the book: 


Did you read all of the book? 
Did you like the book? 


Was it easy to read? 

Forms for recording this information were provided for 
each book. At the conclusion of the project, the forms were 
assembled, evaluated, and from them the Selected List com- 
piled. Since there were no achievement tests until the close 
of the year (for second grade) each teacher was asked to 
appraise the class as readers. These appraisals throw light 
on and form the prefaces to the recorded book tests of 
their respective classes. The reading policy followed by Oral 
and Acoustic teachers, as reflected in these prefaces, was 
that of reading for pleasure, unsupervised but voluntary. 
There was understanding of context even though the chil- 
dren might not know the meaning of every word.‘‘ Ease 
and enjoyment of reading were criteria of judgment.’’ It 
was undirected reading. Book selection, however, was care- 


* We do not have 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades; covering them we 
have D C B A (Intermediate) classes. 
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fully made. The teacher selected a large number of books 
which were within the vocabulary and language of the 
child. Children were then allowed the fullest freedom in 
choosing their own books and commenting on them. 


The reading policy followed by teachers in the Manual 
Department is outlined in the following statement by 
James N. Orman, Supervising Teacher: 


In testing books with the Manual Department children, teach- 
ers were guided first of all by the ability of the pupils to com- 
prehend. Pupils were directed to the appropriate shelves and al- 
lowed to make their own selection. They were expected to use some 
judgment about selecting books. Having made their selections they 
brought the books to the teacher who would satisfy herself that 
each pupil comprehended about 75 per cent of the material in the 
book selected. If this were not the case the pupil was asked to make 
another selection. 

The question: ‘‘Did you like it?’’ was not asked until the pupil 
had read it. 

In our department it was found that this procedure had no 
dampening effect whatever on the pupil’s enjoyment of reading. On 
the contrary, with increasnig comprehension, the pupils seemed to 
enjoy reading more. They improved in judgment in selecting books 
and read more for real comprehension. 

This procedure was found much more reliable and effective than 
the undirected, momentary whim of the pupil. 

Not infrequently a pupil would appear not to care for a particular 
book on first examination only to say that he had enjoyed it after it 
was read and vice versa. 

The ratings of books by Manual Department teachers is there- 
fore based on (1) ability of pupils in the grade to comprehend 
material by individual check before and after they had read it, and 
(2) on attractiveness of content and format as indicated by the 
average of pupils who had read it. 


The accomplishment of the book test has given the 
Illinois School for the Deaf a reliable buying list for 
primary grades. It has provided the teachers with a guide 
in the selection of recreational reading for their respective 
classes. From time to time new titles can be tested and 
properly placed. A further test to discover additional 
titles on third grade level will be made. Incidentally the 
project revealed that it was useful in developing a liking 
for reading. The following summation of the project from 
this angle is made by Miss Eloise Kennedy whose class of 
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twelve profoundly deaf children tested more than one 
hundred books: 


As in so many such projects, the concomitant findings were as 
varied and interesting as the major aims. It was found that chil- 
dren at this level could and did take a keen interest in their respon- 
sibility in judging books. They made a special effort to call atten- 
tion to books which were well liked. It was found that profoundly 
deaf children could and did show more insight and imagination when 
reading critically than many people had supposed. The value of the 
library project reached far beyond its original purpose of finding a 
suitable list for purchasing. 


To the teachers whose cooperation made possible the 
successful completion of the Book Test, and to the chil- 
dren of the primary grades, the librarian gratefully ac- 
knowledges her indebtedness. 


Part [I 


A Selected List of Books for Primary Grades 
Explanatory Notes 


Grade levels indicated in the List which follows are 
those adapted to the use of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. At the first and second grade levels, the children 
are for the most part following public school material for 
these grades. 


Instances in which a book was tested by one class only, 
or in which a book was tested in two of three depart- 
ments, the source of the test is indicated as (Man.), (Ac.), 
(Oral). When there is no such notation, the book has been 
tested in all three departments. 


In ease of differences in grading on forms returned for 
the same book, an effort was made to get the average 
grade level. 


Titles in the Selected List do not represent selection 
from all available books for primary grades. They are 
selection from book stock available in the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, 1948-1949. 
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Pertinent comments made by pupils or teachers are 
carried under the book titles. Illustrations are noted 
because of their importance in the buying of books on 
these levels. 


SELECTED BOOKS 


Books FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
SECOND AND THIRD PREPARATORY YEARS 


Ayer, v'ean Y. 
All day long. Nelson, ¢ 1938 (Oral and Man.) 
Good pictures in color by Corinne Pauli Watera!! 
Ayer, Jean Y. 
The easy book. Macmillan, ¢ 1947 
Colored illustrations by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Gates, Arthur Irving and Minor, Lillian 
Beginning days. Macmillan, ¢ 1939 (Man.) 
Design and illus. by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge and others 
Gates, Arthur Irving and others 
Come and ride. Macmillan, ¢ 1945 (Man. ) 
Hogan, Inez 
Bigger and bigger. Heath, ¢ 1942 (Man. and Oral) 
‘Loo easy for first grade but attractive to use tor picture and 
language work. Good pictures by the author. 
Martin, Cora M. 
Bob and baby pony. Seribner, ¢ 1934 (Man.) 
Osswald, Edith and Reed, Mary M. 
Friskey the goat. Heath, ¢ 1941 (Oral and Man.) 
Good illus. by Doris and Marion Henderson; 3rd prep or begin- 
ning Ist 
—Little white rabbit. Heath, ¢ 1941 
Attractive illus. in color by Doris and Marion Henderson 
—Hundreds of turkeys. Heath, ¢ 1941 (3rd prep. or beginning 
1st) 
Sister M. Marguerite 
Here we come. Ginn, ¢ 1944 ( Man.) 
Attractive, easy reader sponsored by the Department of Ed- 
ucation of the Catholic University of America. 
Osswald, Edith and Reed, Mary M. 
Hundreds of turkeys. Heath, ¢ 1941 
Colored illus. by Doris and Marion Henderson 
Stone, Clarence and Hooe, Dodie 
Fun for Tom and Jip. Webster Pub. Co., ¢1939 
Attractive illus. in color by Mary Royt. 
Storm, Grace E. 
Nip and Tuck. Lyons and Carnahan, ¢1935 
Easy reading; a bit too simple for standard first grade 
An attractively illus. story of two dogs 
Yoakam, Gerald and others 
We learn to read. Laidlaw Brothers, ¢1947 
Easy reading vocabulary and context for third prep. 
Good pieture material, in color, by Milo Winter and others 
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GRADE I 


Anderson, Sybil 
Surprise fun. Beckley-Cardy, ¢1946 (Oral and Man.) 
‘*Good’’, 
(The) animals of farmer Jones. Simon and Schuster, c1942 (Oral 
and Man.) 
One of the Little Golden Books prepared under the supervison 
of Mary Reed. Excellent pictures of common animals by 
Rudolf Freund. 
Ayer, Jean Y. 
(The) picnic book. Macmillan, c1945 
Good. Illustrations in color by Maud and Miska Petersham 
Battle, Florence 
Jerry goes fishing. Beckley-Cardy, ¢1942 
Very good; well-graded language; more interesting subject- 
matter than is usually found in first grade books. Special 
appeal for boys 
Becker, Charlotte 
Hello Judy. Macmillan, c1941 (Man. and Oral) (low 1st) 
—Judy’s farm visit. Scribner (Oral) 
Picture material, preschool level predominates. 
Bonino, Louise 
(The) cozy little farm. Wonder Books, ¢1947 (Oral) 
Beautifully illus. by Angela; interesting to children 
Brann, Esther 
Bobbie and Donnie were twins. Macmillan, ¢1933 (Oral) (low 
level) 
Attractive illus. in color 
Britcher, Phyllis 
Hi-Ho for the country; by Romney Gay, pseud. Grosset and 
Dunlap, ¢1944 (Oral and Ac.) (low) 
Pictures, by the author, on preschool level predominate. 
Chambers, Selma Lois 
Little golden book of words. Simon and Schuster, ¢1948 
Prepared under the supervision of Mary Reed. Excellent illus. 
by Gertrude Elliot, Useful for language in grades 1, 2, and 3rd 
preparatory. 
Crawford, Berenice Maloney 
Bob and Judy at play. Lyons and Carnahan, ¢1939 
A good book for an average first grade pupil (Oral) 
Crawford, Berenice Maloney 
oudy’s band. Lyons and Carnahan, ¢1940 (Ac. and Oral) 
Interesting subject matter; grade 1, high level, or grade 2, 
low level. Illus. in color by Martha E. Miller. 
Dopp, Katharine E. and others 
Little friends. Rand McNally, 1939 
Well graded for first grade, high level. Mlustrations in color by 
Caroline Eger 
English, Mildred 
Spot. Johnson, 1935 (Oral) 
Good for beginning first. 
Flack, Marjorie 
Ask Mr. Bear. Macmillan, c1942 (Ac. and Oral) 
Attractive illus. in color by the author. Talking animal story. 
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Gates, Arthur Irving and Peardon, Celeste Comegys 
In came Pinky. Macmillan, ¢1939 
Popular story of a cat. 
Gates, Arthur Irving and others 
Now we go again. Macmillan, c1939 (Oral and Mau.) 
(high 1st or low 2nd) 
Off we go. Macmillan, c1939 (low level) (Oral and Ac.) 
Lovely illus. by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge and others 
Sing, canary. Macmillan, 1939 (Man.) 
(Man) 
Hahn, Julia Letheld 
Who knows. Houghton, ¢1937 (Man.) 
Excellent pictures by Berta and Elmer Hader 
Hanna, Paul R. and others 
Peter’s family. Scott Foresman, ¢1942 
Universally liked. Charming illus. by Charlotte Becker and 
Ellen Segner 
Hildreth, Gertrude and others 
Going to School. Winston, 1940 (Man. and Oral) 
‘*Very good’’. Picture material im color by Corinne Pauli 
Waterall 
Mac and Muff Winston, 1940 (Man. ) 
For beginning first or third prep. Good colored pic‘ure material. 
(The) twins Tom and Don, Winston, ¢1940 ( Man.) 
Horn, Ernest and Rose Wickey 
Fun with Polly Parrot. Ginn. (low level) 
‘*Good.’’ Delightful colored illus. by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Liked by children in all three departments. 
Horn, Ernest and others 
We live on a farm. Ginn, c1940. (high level) 
Especially good book for children who are interested in farm 
life. Illus. by Paul Brown. 
Lamoreaux, Lillian A. and Lee, Doris May 
(The) dairy farm. Lyons and Carnahan, ¢1939 (Oral and Ac.) 
Good story giving information about a dairy. Colored illus. by 
Helen Chamberlin 
Lovell, Neva and Hecker, Izora 
Bunny and the garden. Beckley-Cardy, c1938 (low level) 
Enjoyed in all three departments. Good colored pictures by L. 
Kate Deal. 
Michaels, Fannie L 
Come and read. Beckley-Cardy, c1940 (Oral and Man.) (low 
level) 
‘¢Very good.’’ Illus. with good colored pictures by Mildred L. 
Hetherington 
(A) day in school. Beckley-Cardy, c1938 (high level) 
Good if not in use for study in the classroom. Well illus. by 
Mildred L. Hetherington 
McElroy, Margaret and Youngs, o'essica O. (high level) 
Tatters. American Book Co. 1929 
‘*Very good’’ is the comment of the children. Of interest to 
boys especially. Illus, by Sue Runyan and Ruth Bennett 
Nemec, Lois G. 
School friends. Macmillan, 1940 (high level, also low 2) 
Good. Pictures by Priscilla Pointer 
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O’Donnell, Mabel and Carey, Alice 
Rides and slides. Row, Peterson, 1941 (Oral) 
Good selection for beginning first. Attractive illus. in color by 
Florence and Margaret Hoopes 


Pennell, Mary Elizabeth 
Fun for four. Ginn. (Oral) (low level) 
A good book for 1st grade. 
Playing with pets. Ginn. (Ac.) (low level) 
Pease, Josephine Van Dolzen 
(The) book of food. Grosset and Dunlap, c1938 (Oral) (high 
level) 
Very interesting subject matter. Colored illus. by Robb Beebe 


Quinlan, Myrtle 
Winky. Allyn and Bacon, ¢1939 
Enjoyed by the children. Good illus. in color by Kayren Draper 


Schenk, Esther M. 
Easter time. Lyons and Carnahan 
Christmas time. Lyons and Carnahan 
Thanksgiving time. Lyons and Carnahan 
Valentine time. Lyons and Carnahan 
A series of attractive little holiday books of stories easy enough 
for pleasure reading. Illustrations by Vera Stone Norman 


Smedley, Eva and Olsen, Martha C. 
Ted’s airplane ride. Hall and McCreary (Oral and Man.) (low 
level) 
Good supplementary reading. Well illus. by Martha Breuer 


Smith, Jeanette 
(A) visit to grandmother. McKnight, ¢1936 (Oral) 
Photographs from life are an important part of this very at- 
tractive book. 


Sondergaard, Arensa 
Fuzzy Tail. Heath, c1937 (high level) 
The story of a kitten—telling how to feed, and care for and 
handle a kitten. Illus. in color by Gertrude Herrick Howe 
---Peanuts the pony. Heath, ¢1937 (low level) _ 
The children like this easy story for beginning first graders. 
Excellent colored illus. by Doris and Marion Henderson 


Tippett, James Sterling 
Henry and the garden. World Book Co., 1936 
Vocabulary excellent for grade level (Oral and Man.) 
Ulery, Laura 
At Don’s farm. Lyons and Canahan, ¢1940 (Oral and Man.) 
Good illus. by Helen Chamberlin 
Wilson, Charles C. and others 
Our good health. Bobbs-Merrill, c1942 
Good supplementary reading for the library if not in use in the 
classroom. Drawings and colorings by Pauline Batchelder 
Adams, photography by Marvelle Landreth. American Health 
Series, I. Children enjoy it. 
Wright, Lula 
Little lost dog. Heath, c1942 (Man. and Oral) (low level) 
Illus. by Winifred Bromhall; Educational consulants, Paul 
Witty and Kate Kelly. 
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GRADE II 


Aldredge, Edna and McKee, Jessie F 
Wags and Woofie. Ginn, ¢1928 (Ac.) 
Story of two puppies and their animal friends. Can be used with 
some first graders. 
Andress, J.Mace and Andress, Annie Turner 


Summer fun. Ginn, c1932 
With the assistance of Julia E. Dickson; illus. by Marguerite E. 
Dickson. 


Barrows, Marjorie 
Ezra the elephant. Grosset and Dunlap, c1934 (Oral) 
A talking animal story, with amusing illustrations in black and 
white by Nell Stolp Smock. Pictures predominate. 
Baruch, Dorothy and Montgomery, Elizabeth (Oral and Ac.) 
Five in the family. Scott, Foresman, c1946 (Grades 2 and 3) 
Good illus. in color by Miriam Story Hurford 
—Good times with our friends. Scott, Foresman, ¢1948 (Man. and 
Oral) 
Colored illus. by Eleanor Campbell 
Beaty, John Yocum 
Story pictures of farm animals. Beckley-Cardy, ¢1940 
Reading matter on farm life well presented; excellent photo- 
graphs by o'. C. Allen and others. 
—Story pictures of farm work. Beckley-Cardy, c1940 
Slightly less easy than the above, Can be used by grades 2 and 3. 
Beebe, Catherine and Beebe, Robb 
Do you like to open packages? Nelson, c1937 (Oral and Man.) 
The stories reflect the happenings in the everyday life of 
children. Good for pleasure reading. Illustrations by the authors. 
Beim, Lorraine 
Benjamin Busybody. Harcourt, c1947 (Man.) (high 2 or 3) 
Beautiful pictures by Violet LaMont predominate 
Britcher, Phyllis 
(A) home for Sandy. Heath, c1942 
Very good story about a dog. Attractive format and illus. by 
the author. Popular with all the children. 
Brown, Daisy 
Tubby, Tiny and Top. Lyons and Carnahan, c1943 (Oral and Ac.) 
Story of three bear cubs. Illus. by Mildred L. Hetherington 
Buckingham, Burdette Ross and Buckingham, Bertha H. 
Play days. Ginn, ¢1934 (Oral and Ac.) 
Children’s Bookshelf series. Colored illus. by Margaret C. and 
Florence J. Hoopes. 
Buckley, Horace Mann and others 
Away we go. American Book Co. ¢1938 (Man.) 
One of the Road to Safety readers. Context difficult for average 
first grade 
—Happy times. American Book Co. ¢1942 (Ac. and Oral) 
Good colored illus. by Ottilie Foy. The children like it. 
Coughlan, Selma and O’Donnell, Mabel 
(The) wishing well. Row, Peterson, ¢1943 
‘¢Excellent.’’ The children of each department enjoy this book. 
Attractive colored illus. by Florence and Margaret Hoopes. 
Crabtree, Eunice K. and others 
To school and home again. University Pub. Co. ¢1940 
‘*Good’’ by all who read it. Colored illus. by Terry Townsend 
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Craig, Gerald Spellman and Burke, Agnes 
We want to know. Ginn. ¢1941 
A textbook type of book to which some children object. Contains 
good, simple material on birds and animals. Well illustrated by 
Robert Lambdin 
Cutright, Prudence and others 
Living together at home and at school. Macmillan, c1946 
‘*Good because related to the children’s experiences.’’ Excellent 
pictures by Kate Seredy. Popular, 


Dearborn, Blanche J. 

Kitten-Kat. Macmillan, 
Liked very much by those who read it. Illus. by A. Gladys Peck 
and Eleanor Osborn Eadie 

DeKelver, Caroline 

Good times at the farm. Lyons & Carnahan, c1940 (Man. and Ac.) 
Easy for children to read and understand. Colored illus. by 
Helen Chamberlin. 

English, Mildred and Alexander, Thomas 

Good friends. Johnson Pub, C. ¢1935 (Oral) 
Illustrations in color by Rhoda Chase 

Evans, Eva Knox 

Something different. Heath, ¢1942 

‘¢Excellent.’’ Charming page illus. by Pelagie Doane 
Flack, Marjorie 

Angus and the ducks. Doubleday, c1930 (Ac. and Oral) 
Very popular dog story 

—Angus lost. Doubleday, 1942 (Ac. and Oral) 

Attractive pictures by the author predominate. ‘‘They can’t get 
enough about Angus.’’ 

—The new pet. Doubleday, ¢1943 (Oral) 

—Tim Tadpole and the great bull frog. Doubleday, c1934 (Oral) 
A talking animal story. Delightfully illustrated by the author- 
artist 

—Christopher. Scribner, ¢i935 (Oral) (high 2) 

A good dog story, attractively illus. by the author 
Frasier, Edward Willard and others 

Through the year. Singer, c1947 
A very good science book for the library if not in use as text- 
book. Well illustrated. This set runs a higher grade for I.8.D. 
than is indicated on the spine of the book. 

Friskey, Margaret 

Three smart squirrels and Squee. McKay, c1942 (Oral and Ac.) 
A popular talking animal story. Cunning pictures of squirrels 

by Lucia Patton. 

—Today we fly. Whitman, ¢1942 
Instructive, with good illustrations by Lucia Patton 

Gates, Arthur I and others 

Bruce & Barbara. MacMillan, e 1939 
This book seems to be a favorite 

—Fun with Nick and Dick. MacMillan, c1946 (Oral) 

Stories of everyday experiences of two boys. Colored illus. by 
Florence McAnelly 

—Good times on our streets, MacMillan, ¢1945 
‘*Excellent’’ for grades 2 and 3. Good colored illus. by Cyrus 
LeRoy Baldridge and others 

Gates, Arthur Irving and Knight, Mae ~ 
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Mr. s‘oey and the pig. Macmillan, c1939 
‘*Very good’’. All the children like it. 
Gates, Arthur Irving and Heyl, Helen H 
Polly the kid. Macmillan, ¢1939 (high 2) 
Geisel, Theodor Seuss 
McElligot’s pool; written and illus. by Dr. Seuss. Random House, 
01947 (Ac.) 
This book was enjoyed by the class which tested it. 
Written in rhymed verse, it appeals to children who like imagina- 
tive type of books. Humorous illustrations. 
Hahn, Julia Letheld 
The story way. Houghton, ¢1940 (Oral) 
An attractive book with pictures ‘‘painted’’ by Margaret Ayer. 
Some children object to the question-type of book. It is partly 
talking animal. Contains a well-written story of the Pied Piper. 
Hall, Katharine Hedges 
(A) book of fun. Ginn, 1939 
Illus. in color by Margaret C. and Florence J. Hoopes 
Hall, Norman H 
Gray kitten and her friends. Hall and McCreary, c1930 (Man and 
Oral) 
Appeals to little girls. Attractive illus. by Matilda Breuer. 
Heal, Edith 
(The) downy duck. Messner, ¢1946 (Oral) (high level) 
Adorable pictures in color by Tony Maclay 
Hildreth, Gertrude 
At play. Winston, ¢1940 (Man.) 
Grade 2, because of the animal story interest 
Hogan, Inez 
Nappy has a new friend. Dutton, ¢1947 (Oral) (high level) 
Negro children expressed special pleasure when they discovered 
the story was about Negro children. 
—Twin colts. Dutton, c1944 (Grade 2 and 3)(Ac.) 
Interesting subject matter for second grade. Good illus. by the 
author. 
Hoke, Helen 
(The) shaggy pony. Messner, c1944 (grade 2 and 3) (Oral) 
‘*Very good’’. Attractive full-page pictures by Dick Hart. A 
good story about a boy and his pony 
Horn, Ernest and others 
We live in a city. Ginn, c1940 (Grade 2 and some 3’s) 
Attractive format, with excellent illus. by Herbert Paus. 
Horn, Gladys M. 
Bounce, the story of a kitten. Winston, 1941, (Oral) 
Picture story book, illus. by Meg Wohlberg 
Huber, Miriam Blanton 
Cinder the cat. American Book Co. ¢1931 ( (oral) 
Entertaining story of a cat who lived in a toy store. ‘‘They 
_ loved this book.’’ Colorful illus. by A. Gladys Peck 
Huber, Miriam Blanton and others 
—I know a story. Row, Peterson, ¢1938 (Ac. and Oral) (1st half, 
Grade 2) 
‘*The children enjoyed the book and it seemed easy for them.’’ 
Very nice illus. by Florence & Margaret Hoopes 
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Huber, Miriam Blanton 
Rusty wants a dog. Macmillan, c1944 (grades 2 and 3) 
‘*Good.’’ One of the Core vocabulary readers. Interesting story 
about a dog. Black and white illus. by Meg Wohlberg. 


Huber, Miriam Blanton 

Skags the milk horse. American Book Co., ¢1931 
Sufficiently interesting to be used by grades 3-4. Includes account 
of the training and duties of the horse as well the preparation 
of milk for the market. Poster type illus. in color by Curtiss 
Sprague Huber. 

Smoky the crow. Maemillan, ¢c1944 (Ac. and Oral) 
One of the Core vocbulary readers. Popular with both boys 
and girls. Illus. by Fred Ludekens 


Knox, William Warren & others 
Wonderworld of science; book 1 Scribner, c1940 (grades 2 
and 3) 
‘¢Excellent.’’ Plentiful and good illus. by Alma Froderstrom. 


Lamoreaux, Lillian A. and Dorris May Lee 
Good times in the city. Lyons & Carnahan, ¢c1940 (high level) 
Tllus. in color by Martha E. Miller. (Man. and Oral) 


LaRue, Mabel Guinnip 
Little Indians. Macmillan, e1934 (<Ac.) 
Good picture material by Maud and Miska Petersham 


Lecky, Prescott 
(The) play-book of words. Stokes, ¢1933 
Rated 2nd grade because of the comparative richness of the voc- 
abulary.’’ (Orman) Excellent picture material by the Haders 


Lenski, Lois 

The little auto. Oxford University, c1934 (Ac. and Oral) 
One of the Mr. Small stories with characteristic illus. by the 
author. Interesting for either first or second grades, though a 
little difficult for first grade. 

(The) little farm. Oxford University, c1942 (Oral) (high level) 
‘‘Very little reading’’ commented one of the pupils. Illus. by 
the author 


Lent, Henry B 
Straight down, Macmillan, c1944 (Ac. and Oral) 
Parachute jumping, especially interesting to boys. Illustrations 
by Adolph Treidler 
Straight up. Macmillan, 1944, 
Easy and of sufficient interest for grade 3. Illustrations by Ray- 
mond Lufkin 


Mason, Miriam E. 
Home is fun. Beckley-Cardy, ¢1939 (Man. and Oral) 
Book has proved its popularity. Colorful illustrations; photo- 
graphs by J. C. Allen & Co. 
(The) little story house. Beckley-Cardy, ¢1935 (Ac.) 
Very easy reading for grade 2. Contains some talking animal 
stories 
May, Robert Lewis 
Winking Willie. Maxton, 1948 (Ac.) 
‘*Liked by every one who read it.’’ Easy. Illus. by Marion Guild. 
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Michaels, Fannie L. 

All around us. Beckley-Cardy, ¢1942 (Oral and Ae. 

Good illus. by Mildred Lyon Hetherington 
Montgomery, Elizabeth and Baruch, Derothy 

Three friends. Scott, Foresman, ¢1944 

‘¢Good.’’ Charming illustrations by Ruth Steed. 
Nemec, Lois G. 
Let’s take turns. Maemillan, «1944+ (Ae. and Oral) 
‘‘Children objected to questions and work material, but enjoyed 
reading the stories.’’ 
O’Donnell, Mabel & Carey, Alice 
Day in and day out. Row, Peterson, c1936 (Ac.) 
Illus. by Florence and Margaret Hoopes 
Oftedahl, Laura and Nina, Jacobs, 

My first dictionary. Grosset & Dunlap, ¢1948 (high 2, and up) 
This book, designed to be a picture primer for beginning readers, 
comes out of the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. 
‘¢The illustrations are plain and the sentences are simple enough 
to be understood by the children. The vocabulary scems well se- 
lected.’’ 

Helen Dial, Language teacher, Oral Department, 
Tilinois School for the Deaf 
Park, Dorothea 

Pets are fun. Houghton, ¢1939 (low level) 

The children like it. Illustrations in color by Marguerite Davis 
Pennell, Mary E. and Cusack, Alice M. (Man) (also grade 1, high) 

Friends. Ginn, ¢19°5 
‘*A good book, especially interesting to boys’’. Illus. by Marguer- 
ite Davis 

—Good times with Beverly. Ginn, ¢19853 (Ae. and Man.) 

Illus. By Marguerite Davis 
Pickard, Eloise Davis and Simpson, Gladys 98. 
John and Jean. American Book Co., ¢1932 (low level) (Oral and 
Man.) 
Quinlan, Myrtle 

To and fro. Allyn and Bacon, c1939 ((Ac. and Oral) 

One of the Quinlan readers; illus. by Constance Heffron and 
Kayren Draper 

—Day by day. Allyn and Bacon, ¢1939 (Ac.) 

Quinlan reader, illus. by Kayren Draper. ‘‘The children enjoyed 
the story of the monkey’’. There are questions in both of these 
books 

Read, Helen 8. 

Billy’s letter. Scribner, ¢1929 

Grandfather’s farm. Seribner, ¢1929 (Man.) 

Both of the above titles are Social Science Readers; ed. by 
Patty Smith Hill and Mary M. Reed. ‘‘The content and pictures 
of these books are composed of the facts and adventures in which 
they found children experiencing the greatest joy.’’ (Preface ) 
Illus. by Eleanor Lee 

Reck, Alma Kehoe 

(The) lost little boy. Whitman, ¢1946 (Oral and Ac.) 

An interesting story; setting in downtown Denver, illus. by 
Lucia Patton 
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Robinson, Irene and Robinson, W. W. 
Picture book of animal babies. Macmillan, c1947 (Ac.) 
Very unusual and beautiful pictures of animal babies. Easy 
reading. 


Sallen, Benjamin 
At home and school. Lyons and Carnahan, c1940 
‘¢Good’’. Excellent colored illus. by Miriam Story Hurford and 
A. F. Hurford 
—Homes for all. Lyons and Carnahan, c1945 (Oral and Ac.) 


Smith, Nila Banton 

Down the road. Silver Burdette, ¢1945 
‘‘Very good—easy and entertaining.’’ Excellent collection of 
stories for grade 2. Colored pictures by Corinne Malvern, Pris- 
cilla Pointer, Sally Tate. 

—In city and country. Silver Burdette, c1940 
‘¢ Just a little difficult for poorer readers, but easy and entertain- 
ing for good ones’’. Colored illustrations by Margaret C. and 
Florence J. Hoopes 

—Through the gate. Silver Burdette, c1945 (also grade 1, high 

level) 

Good colored illus, by Janice Holland and Sally Tate 


Storm, Grace E. 
Good times together. Lyons and Carnahan, c1940 
‘Good as it deals with the children’s everyday experiences’’. 
Colorful pictures by Vera Norman. 


Tippett, James Sterling 
Sniff. Heath, c1937 
An interesting dog story; illus. by Morgan Dennis 
—Stories about Henry. World Book, ¢1939 
‘‘Very good’’. Well illustrated by Helen Torrey 


Waddell, o'‘ohn F. and others 
Our home. Maemillan, 1944 
Children enjoy this story of homes and what goes into the build- 
ing of a home. Good colored ilustrations by Eleanor Osborn 
Eadie and A. Gladys Peck 


Weir, Ruth Gromer 
Rags. Wilcox and Follett, 1947 (Ac.) 
Attractive story of a dog 


Williams, Susan Mary 
Toby the little lost dog. American Book Co., c1942 (also grade 1, 
high level) 
Special appeal to little girls. Illus. in brown tones by Jean 
Morse. The children enjoy it. 
Wilson, Charles C. and others 
Healthy and happy; Book II Scribner, ¢1942 
Attractive illustrations in color by Pauline Batchelder Adams; 
photography by Marvelle Landreth. Good for the library if not 
in use in classroom. 
Wynkoop, Margaret 
Mae goes to school. Doubleday, c1942 (Oral and Ac.) (high level) 
Subject matter reflects activities’ of school life. Excellent photo- 
graphy by Robert Yarnall Richie, some full-page, makes the book 
very attractive. A good dog story. 
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GRADE III 


Anderson, Clarence William 

Billy and Blaze. Macmillan, c1946 (high 2 and 3) 

Blaze and the forest fire. Macmillan, ¢1948 

Blaze and the gypsies. Macmillan, c1946 (Oral and Ac.) 
‘¢They loved it!’’ These three stories written and illustrated by 
an authority on horses will delight boys who like horses. The chil- 
dren resent the fact that there are no more stories about Billy 
and Blaze. 


Beaty, John Yocum 
Story pictures of farm foods. Beckley-Cardy, c1941 (gr. 2 and 3) 
Perhaps better for class study than leisure time reading but it 
is informative and interesting. Good picture material—photo- 
graphs by J. C. Allen and others 


Beauchamp, Wilbur and others 
Science stories; book I Scott, Foreman, ¢1933 (Man.) 
A good science book for the library if not in use as textbook. 
Well illustrated by well known artists 


Bedier, Julie 

My book about God. Macmillan, c1948 (Oral and Man.) 
A beautiful book by the Mary Knoll Sisters. Essentially Catho- 
lic it is an inspirational book and enjoyed by the children who 
have read it. 

Bedtime stories. Simon and Schuster, c1942 
One of the Little Golden Books prepared under the supervision 
of Mary Reed, containing familiar fairy tales, Characteristic 
delightful illustrations by Gusaf Tenggren 


Beim, Jerrlod 
Andy and the school bus. Morrow, c1947 (Oral and Man.) 
**Good for information about children in other lands.’’ Story 
ard Shortall. Very well liked by the children. (Man. and Oral) 
—The little igloo. Harcourt, c1941 (Ac.) 
‘“*Good for information about children in other lands’’ Story 
about an Eskimo boy. Unusual pictures by Howard Simon 


Britannica Junior 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1946-47 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
Animals of the farm 
Animals of the woods (gr. 2 and 3) 
Black bear twins 
Elephants (gr. 2 and 3) 
Goats and kids (gr. 2 and 3) 
Gray Squirrel (gr. 2 and 3) 
Pride the saddle horse 
Shep the farm dog 
Three little kittens (gr. 2 and 3) 
‘*Lovely books with beautiful illustrations’’. Teachers unite in 
praising this series containing not only beauiful pictures based 
on the films, but much information. 


Bryan, Dorothy and Margaret 
Friendly little Jonathan (Oral, 3 and 2) 
An atractive picture-story of a dog 
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3uckley, Horace Mann and others 
In storm and sunshine. American Book Co., c1938 (Man, and Oral) 
“*Good’’. 
—In town and country. American Book Co., c1938 
Good material for interest 


Chesswright, Patricia 
Farmyard book. Lothrop, c1946 (Ac. and Oral) 
Color photography of farm animals and scenes; drawings by 
Patrice O’Keeffe 


Crabtree, Eunice K. and others 
Under the roof. University Pub. Co., ¢1941 (Oral) 
Much information about food, wearing apparel, houses; related 
to the everyday experiences of children. Good colored illus. by 
Terry Townsend. 
Craig, Gerald Spellman and Baldwin, Sara E. 
Changes all about us. Ginn. c1940 (Ac.) 
Interesting and information science and nature book. Illus. in 
color by Herbert Paus and Hugh Spencer 
Craig, Gerald Spellman and Baldwin Burke, Agnes 
We find out. Ginn, ¢1940 
‘*Good’’ supplementary science reader. Illustrations by Robert 
Lambdin and Revere Wistehuff 
Cutright, Prudence and others 
Living together in town and country. Macmillan, ¢1944 (low level) 
Short, interesting stories of community life, attractively illus- 
strated by Wesley Dennis 
Davis, George 
(An) animal tour. Lothrop, Lee and Shephard Co. (Oral) 
Full-page animal pictures, with description; colored photography 
by W. Suschitsky 
Dearborn, Blanche J. 
City friends. Maemillan, ¢1940 (Oral) 
The children liked it. Colored illustrations by A. Gladys Peck 
and Eleanor Osborn Eadie 
DeMers, Joe 
Smoky and the red fire engine. Somerest Books, Inc., ¢1954 (Oral 
and Ac.) 
‘‘The children loved this book, especially enjoying the pictures.’’ 
God, easy dog story; illus. by the author. 
Dennis, Wesley 
Flip and the cows. Viking, 1943 (high 2 and 3) (Oral and Man.) 
Pictures, by tie author, predominate. Nice for children who like 
horse stories 
Disney—The Walt Disney Studio 
Bambi. Heath, c1944 (Ac.) 
Adapted from Fleix Salten’s Bambi; by Idella Parnell; illus. by 
the Walt Disney Studio 
—Donald Duck and his friends. Heath, c1939 (Ac.) (2 and 3) 
Told by Jean Ayer; illus. by the Walt Disney Studio. One of a 
series of books familiar to the children through the movies. A 
little hard for 2nd grade. 
Flack, Marjorie 
Boats on the river. Viking, 1946 (Oral) 
A large picture book showing life on a city river, Text in rhyth- 
mic language; colored pictures by o'ay Hyde Barum 
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Flack, Marjorie and Wiese, Kurt 
Story about Ping. Viking Press, c1933 (3-4 Man.) 
Humorous story of a Chinese duck who lived on a houseboat 
Delightful illustrations 
Flack, Marjorie 
Wait for William. Houghton, ¢1935 (Oral) 
Story of a boy who loitered and rode by chance on the elephant 
in the cireus parade. Humorous, with gay, colored pictures by the 
author and Richard A. Holberg. Pictures predominate. 
Frasier, Edward Willard and others 
Winter comes and goes. Singer, 1947 (Ac. and Oral) 
Book II of The Scientific Living Series. Excellent for supple- 
mentary science reading, Graded higher than is indicated on the 
spine of the book 
Friskey, Margaret 
Randy and the Crimson Rocket. Whitman, c1944 (Man. and Oral) 
Good picture material by Lucia Patton 
Gray, William 8S. and Arbuthnot, May 
Friends and neighbors. Scott,Foresman. (Man.) (gr. 2 and 3) 
‘<Interesting contents’’ 
Hader, Berta and Hader, Elmer 
Little town. Maemillan, c1945 (Man.) 
Book presents a good idea of the average small town. Well illus. 
by the authors 
Hahn, Julia Letheld 
Finding friends. Houghton, ¢1939 
Contains questions which some children object to. Good colored 
illustrations by Decie Merwin and Kayren Draper 
Hildreth, Gertrude and others 
Along the way. Winston, c1940 (Man.) (gr. 3 and +) 
‘«Excellent.’’ Good picture material by Erick Berry and Fred- 
erick T. Chapman 
Horn, Ernest and Shields, Grace M. 
Making new friends. Ginn, c1940 (Oral and Man.) 
Contains stories, riddles, and short artices on varied interests. 
Librarians will appreciate the pages on, ‘‘How to take care of 
a book.’’ Illustrations by William Meade Prince and Harold 
Sichel. 
Huber, Mirian Blanton 
Planes for Bob and Andy. Macmillan, ¢1943 (Ac.) 
Good book about airplanes; illus. by Jacob Landau 
Ranch book. Maemillan, c1943 (Oral and Ac.) 
Special appeal for boys, Illus. by Fred Ludekens, 
Some very good 2nd grade readers can read it. 
Jackson, Kathryn and Jackson, Byron 
Animal babies. Simon and Schuster (Ac.) (gr. 2 and 3) 
One of the Little Golden Books. Interesting animal stories with 
lovely illustrations by Adele Werber. 
Johnson, Margaret Sweet and Johnson, Helen Lossing 
Joey and Paches. Morrow, ¢1947 (Oral) (Gr. 2 and 3) 
Story of two kittens ; 
Knox, William Warren and others 
Wonder world of science; book II. Seribner, c1940 (Ac. and Man.) 
‘‘Very interesting but too advanced for most 2nd graders.’’ 
Good illustrations by Alma Froderstrom. 
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Kohler, Julilly 
Farmer Collins. Children’s Press, c1947 (Oral) (Gr. 3 and high 2) 
A. ‘*Star-bright’’ book; ed. by Dla Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Unusual pictures by Trientja 
Engelbrecht. 
Lindman, Maj 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the big farm. Whitman, 1946 
This is one of a series which introduces American children to 
boys and girls who are great favorites in Sweden. This one 
happens to be difficult because of colloquial conversational lan- 
guage but as a whole the series is excellent for 3rd grade. 
Mitchell, Lucy 8. and Brown, Margaret Wise 
Farm and city. Heath, c1944 (Man. and Ac.) (gr. 2 and 3) 
‘‘Excellent-one of the best.’’ A delightful reader, illus. by Anne 
Fleur 
Morcomb, Margaret E. 
Red Feather. Lyons and Carnahan, 01938 (Ac.) 
Interesting story faithfully portraying the life of a forest Indian 
boy. Illustrations adequate, but language predominates. 
Myers, Emma A. 
Pets and friends. Heath, c1937 (Oral) 
Colored illustrations by Virginia Flint 
O’Donnel, Mabel 
Through the gate. Row, Peterson, c1939 
Attractive illustrations by Florence and Margaret Hoopes. Good 
if not in use in classroom. 
Savage, Joan 
Hurray for Bobo. Children’s Press, Inc. (Oral and Man.) 
A ‘‘Star-bright’’ book. ‘‘Good.’’ The children like it. 
Scott, Sally 
Molly and the tool shed. Harcourt, c1943 (Oral and Man.) 
Story of a lamb. Pictures by Ellen Segner opposite each page of 
text. 
Sterling, Helen 
(The) biggest family in the town, McKay, ¢1947 (Ac. and Oral) 
(high 2 and 3) 
A humorous story written in rhythmic language. Excellent colored 
pictures by Vance Locke. 
(The) horse that takes the milk around. (Oral and Man.) 
‘*The children enjoyed it.’? Written in rhymed quatrains; at- 
tractive colored illustrations by Marjorie Hartwell. 
Weil, Ann 
Animal families. Greenberg, c1946 (Oral) 
Mother, father, and baby animal pictures, by Roger Vernam, are 
shown, with descriptive account of each animal. Good for refer- 
ence or table display. 


(To be continued) 


LIST OF HONORS AND AWARDS FOR 1951 


On May 24, 1951, a ceremony for unveiling the busts 
and tablets for Alexander Graham Bell and William 
Crawford Gorgas was held in the auditorium of the 
Library of The University of New York. The bust of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell was presented by Dr. Oliver E. 
Buckley, Chairman of the Board, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Incorporation. The bust was unveiled by Mrs. Gil- 
bert Grosvenor, daughter of Dr. Bell. A wreath presented 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company was 
placed at the bronze by Marian Hubbard Bates, great 
granddaughter of Dr. Bell. Dr. Charles F. Kettering, Re- 
search Consultant to General Motors and Director of the 
Corporation, delivered an address in which he presented 
the accomplishments of Dr. Bell. Although famous as the 
inventor of the telephone Dr. Bell always referred to him- 
self as ‘‘a teacher of the deaf.’’ In her talk at the unveil- 
ing of the bust of her father, Mrs. Grosvenor said, ‘‘My 
father’s chief interest, even during his boyhood, was in the 
mechanism of speech, and later in teaching speech to the 
deaf. His mother and wife were both deaf and never 
could hear over the telephone he invented.’’ 

The name of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell is one of the 
few names which appear in all eight indexes of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. The first article appear- 
ing in the ANNALS by Dr. Bell was entitled ‘‘ Visible Speech 
as a Means of Communicating Articulation to Deaf- 
Mutes.’’ The article appeared in the January, 1872, issue 
of the ANNaLs. Dr. Bell gave his address in Boston, Mass. 
It is interesting to note that this was published four years 
before Dr. Bell invented the telephone. 


Dr. Harry Best, Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and author of Deafness and the Deaf in 
ithe United States, retired from his teaching duties in 
January, 1951, after many successful years as a professor 
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in that University. As a token of their esteem and appre- 
ciation, his colleagues at the University of Kentucky and 
many of his other friends and former students, presented 
a sum of money to the Library of Gallaudet College for 
purchasing books in honor of Dr. Best. A 15 volume set 
of The Encylopaedia of the Social Sciences, and a 15 
volume set with an Index of the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics were purchased. The following inscription is 
a copy of the bookplate which appears in each volume. 

Presented to the Library of 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

in appreciation of 


HARRY BEST 
Long-time friend and benefactor of the College 


y 
His colleagues at the University of Kentucky and 
Many of his other friends and former students 
January, 1951 
On the oceasion of his retirement from teaching 


Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, Superintendent of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf and President of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, received an honorary 
LL.D. from Illinois College on June 10th. 

The citation for the degree of Doctor of Laws for Dr. 
Daniel Tuttle Cloud, who was presented by Mrs. Eleanor 
Miller, read in part: ‘‘He was superintendent of the Kan- 
sas School for the Deaf before coming to Jacksonville in 
1929. Since that time he has served continuously as su- 
perintendent of the Illinois School for the Deaf. Dr. Cloud 
has made a number of noteworthy changes during that 
22-year period. Particularly outstanding are the hearing 
conservation program, the mental hygiene emphasis along 
with the educational program, and a school for mothers of 
pre-school deaf chidren—the first school of this kind to be 
established in any State. The short distance between IIli- 
nois College and the School for the Deaf has been traveled 
many times in both directions. Memories of these cooper- 
ative ventures in both academic and extra-curricular work. 
for more than two decades, are very happy ones which all 
of us will cherish in vears to come. 
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Dr. Cloud’s diploma read as follows: ‘‘The Trustees of 
Illinois College on the recommendation of the faculty have 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Daniel Tuttle Cloud in recognition of his important in- 
novations in the teaching of the deaf and his distinguished 
career as an administrator of a public institution. Witness 
the seal of the College and the signatures of its officers. 
Given at. Jacksonville, [linois on the tenth dav of June, 
Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-one.’’ 


Dr. Samuel B. Craig, Superintendent of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf and President of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf for the past four years, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters from Centre College, in Danville. 
Kentucky, on June 3, 1951. 

The citation for the degree read as follows: 


Samuel Baughman Craig was born in Stanford, Kentucky. As did 
many of his family before him, he attended Centre College of Kentucky, 
from which he was graduated in 1923. 


It was at Centre College that he became interested in teaching those 
handicapped by deafness, so that immediately upon graduation from 
college he began teaching in Danville at the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf. The next year he did graduate work in the teaching of the 
deaf at Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C., from which, in 1925, 
he received the master’s degree. He continued at Gallaudet College as 
a member of the faculty and at the same time he also did further grad- 
uate work in education at The George Washington University, from 
which, in 1928, he received the master’s degree in education. 

From 1927 until 1946 Mr, Craig was in charge of the training of 
teachers of the deaf at Gallaudet College. In 1946 he left that honored 
institution to become superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
Schools for the Deaf at Pittsburgh, Since 1947, in recognition of his 
leadership in his profession, he has been president of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 

Mr. President, I am happy to present on behalf of the trustees of 
the college a worthy son of Centre, Samuel Baughman Craig, for the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters. 

CONFERRING OF HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR 
OF LETTERS UPON SAMUEL BAUGHMAN CRAIG 
BY DR. WALTER J. GROVES, PRESIDENT OF CENTRE 
COLLEGE 

Samuel Baughman Craig—probably no other liberal arts college 
in the world has had more graduates dedicate their lives to the 
teaching of those handicapped by deafness than Centre College of 
Kentucky. The historical connection between the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf, the oldest state-supported school of its kind in the world, and 
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Centre College of Kentucky is well known. For these reasons Centre 
College is especially proud to honor one of her sons who has aecom- 
plished what you have in this particular field of education. Therefore 
it gives me real pleasure to confer upon you the honorary degree of 
doetor of letters, in token whereof I hand you this diploma and cause 
you to be vested with the appropriate hood. 


The Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, 
and Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, each cele- 
brated its Centennial in June, 1951. At the Commencement 
Exercises in June, Westminster College conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Truman L. Ingle, 
Superintendent of the Missouri Sehool. 

In presenting the degree Dean Russell L. Dearmont said 
Westminster shares its Centennial with its neighbor in- 
stitution, the Missouri School for the Deaf. The two in- 
stitutions have shared the century together in this com- 
munity. Westminster’s students have been generously 
accorded opportunities for part-time employment in the 
program for deaf children. Many. of these students have 
given their lives to this great humanitarian work and are 
serving today in positions of influence and responsibility 
in this field. For almost twenty years this great institution 
has been presided over by one who has shown himself in 
every way a friend of Westminster and Westminster 
students. In recognition of his many services to the hand- 
icapped youth of this area and to the Fulton community 
and to Westminster College I take pleasure in presenting 
to you for the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws—Truman 
L. Ingle.’’ 

TRUMAN L. INGLE, Superintendent, Missouri School for the Deaf, 
which was founded in same year as Westminster College. American 
Legion National Executive Committeeman from Missouri. Member Na- 
tional Council Boy Seouts of America and life member Executive 
Committee of Boys State. Organizer and first president Missouri 
chapter of International Council for Exceptional Children. Past mem- 
ber of Board Missouri Association for Social Welfare. Served as 
general chairman for Churchill-Truman Day at Westminster. Many 
Westminster students have undertaken teaching of the deaf under his 
guidance. Doctor of Laws. 

The Kentucky Association of the Deaf observed their 
Sixtieth Anniversary at the Kentucky School] for the Deaf, 
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Danville, on Sept. 1, 2, and 3, at which time an oil portrait 
of Dr. George Morris McClure, was presented to the school 
by J. B. Beauchamp on behalf of the Kentucky Association 
of the Deaf. Dr. MeClure was a member of the faculty 
of the Kentucky Schoo] for the Deaf for 57 years and was 
iditor of The Kentucky Standard for 59 years. Dr. 
McClure has been awarded honorary degrees by Centre 
College of Danville, Kentucky, and by Gallaudet College 
of Washington, D. C. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon Jackson A. Raney, Superintendent of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf, by Franklin College at their 
Commencement Exercises in June. 


Dr. Sherman K. Smith, Director of the Sherman K. 
Smith School of Speech and Oral Education, Tampa, 
Florida, was awarded the science achievement medal by 
the University of Tampa at its Commencement June 8, 
1951. Aceording to The Tampa Daily Times, June 9, Dr. 
Smith was selected to receive the medal for his origine. 
methods of teaching congenitally deaf children here in 
Tampa) and throughout the country.’’ Each year the 
University of Tampa recognizes the citizen of the year 
at its Commencement Exercises. 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doetor of Science by Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., at their Commencement Exercises in June 1951, 
which also marked the Centennial for the University. 

The degree was presented by Dr. Raymond Carhart, 
Professor of Audiology. 

The citation read as follows: 

LouIsE TREADWELL TRACY, spokeswoman for the needs of the young 
deaf child; constant inspiration to parents and educators; founder of 
the John Tracy Clinic. Her leadership has touched human beings 
throughout the world. It has brought to the parents of preschool deaf 
children not only a new hope but also the skills with which to start 


their children on the road to fuller participation in life. Doctor of 
Science. 


ud 
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Mrs. Spencer Tracy was also awarded The 1951 Hearing 
Advancement Award by the Hearing Foundation, Inc. 
The award was in recognition of Mrs. Traey’s work with 
parents and preschool] deaf children. 


During the Commencement Exercises at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf at Northampton. Mass., on Wednesday, 
June 15, 1951, a building to house fourteen pupils was 
dedicated and will be known as ‘‘Yale House’’ in memory 
of Caroline A. Yale, who was connected with the Clarke 
School for the Deaf for many years. 


In connection with the Eighty-Seventh Commencement 
Exercises on May 26, 1951, Gallaudet College conferred 
honorary degrees upon a number of noted workers with 
the deaf. The citations made and the degrees awarded 
were as follows: 


James N. OrMAN, able exponent of sound principles of pedagogy in 
his chosen field of school work, trenchant writer and adviser, leader 
among the deaf and in education of the deaf, an example of accom- 
plishment reflecting credit upon his Alma Mater. Honorary Degree 
of Master of Arts. 


ALBERT W. AtTwoop, churchman, writer, reporter, editor, author, 
lecturer, regular contributor to and editoral writer for nationally 
prominent magazines. enthusiastic community worker; holding posi- 
tions of Jeadership in numerous civic and educational boards; 
valuu®le member of the board of directors of the Columbia Insti- 
tuticr for the Deaf for many years and its president for the 
last four years. Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. 


ERNEST GALLAUDET DRaPER, illustrious son of a distinguished deaf 
member of the faculty of Gallaudet College in years past he has, as 
member of the board of directors of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf for many years and at present as secretary of that board, helped 
carry to fruition many of the plans for the growth of this institution 
of learning. Attaining high distinction in public office, marked suc- 
cess in business affairs, and prominence in diverse fields of civic ac- 
tivity, he has yet found time, energy, and guiding counsel to give in 
behalf of the Institution. Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. 


SALEINDRA NATH BANERJI, distinguished for unremitting zeal in a 
life career of service in behalf of the deaf in his native land, as ed- 
ucator, writer, speaker and professional leader. Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy. (In absentia) 
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Opiz W. UNDERHILL, endeared to all who know him, esteemed for 
the fine human values he has brought into the lives of so many of his 
fellow men, expert in imparting the skills and knowledge that make 
men competent to provide for themselves, leader by force of example 
in the higher qualities of life. Honorary Degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Bren M. SCHOWE, prominent over many years as industrial consul- 
tant, demonstrating the achievement a man may well make in proving 
that deafness need be no bar to successful attainment in the work of 
the world, and outstanding for his leadership in problems related to 
the welfare of the deaf. Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. 


Sam B. Craig, prominent educator of the deaf and able adminis- 
trator, a leader with high standing in professional organizations in 
education of the deaf, influential in matters pertaining to the train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf, and whose interests frem early years 
have been directed toward the life work now being so ably carried 
out. Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters. 


Burton W. Driaes, a lifetime of devoted service as educator of 
the deaf, capable head of a number of important schools for deaf 
children, skillful in the art of merging the activities of those schools 
with the life of the community and of the state. Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 


The Alpha Sigma Pi Fraternity of Gallaudet College 
awarded their plaque, ‘‘Man of the Year’’, to Boyce R. 
Williams, Consultant to the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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Necrology 


CHARLES A. BRADFORD 

Charles A. Bradford Supt. of the New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y., and his wife were 
killed instantly in a highway accident near Bridgewater, 
N. Y., on August 31st. Their son, William, aged 12, died 
the following day from injuries received in the accident. 
The family was enroute to the funeral of Mr. Bradford’s 
mother, at Central Square, near Syracuse, N Y. 


Mr. Bradford was a graduate of Oswego State Normal 
College and of Columbia University. He was a member of 
the faculty at the Virginia School in Staunton, Va., 
from 1929 to 1936. Later he attended Columbia University 
and was made assistant to Sup’t. O’Connor of the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf in 1937. In 1942 he was appointed 
acting Superintendent of the New York School for the 
Deaf, White Plains, and on October 7th, 1944, was made 
Superintendent. At one time he was a member of the fac- 
ulty at Columbia University in the Department for the 
Handicapped. He was a Director of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf for six years. He was an active 
worker in the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 

Among the honorary pall bearers were Supt. Edmund 
B. Boatner, American School for the Deaf, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., representing the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, Supt. James Galloway of 
the Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y., re- 
presenting the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, Supt. Clarence D. O’Connor of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y., representing the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, and President 
Leonard M. Elstad representing Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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SAMUEL HAYES LAWRENCE 

Samuel Hayes Lawrence died on April 5, 1951. He was 
born April 1, 1860, near Maitland, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
where he spent his boyhood. From 1889 until after the 
terrific explosion in Halifax in 1918, he taught in the 
Halifax School for the Deaf. From that time until 1922, 
he conducted classes for deaf children under the Vancouver 
School Beard. In 1922 he organized and administered the 
Provincia! Gevernment School for the Deaf and Blind in 
Vancouver. He served as Principal of this school until his 
retirement in January, 1935. 


MISS PAULINE SCHMIDT 
Miss Pauline Schmidt died July 13 at her home in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Schmidt was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota and was trained to teach the deaf 
at the Central Institute in St. Louis, Mo. She had taught 
at the State Schools for the Deaf in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, Cave Springs, Georgia, and Salem, Oregon. 


Changes in Administration 


RALPH L. HOAG, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
ARIZONA SCHOOL 


Ralph L. Hoag was appointed Principal of the Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and Blind, Tueson,Arizona, 
September 1, 1951. Mr. Hoag has been Course and Guid- 
ance Director and Job Placement Officer at the Central 
New York School for the Deaf since 1948. Mr. Hoag was 
a member of the 1948 class in the Teacher Training De- 
partment of Gallaudet College. 


WARREN W. FAUTH APPOINTED GUIDANCE 
DIRECTOR AT CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


Warren W. Fauth has b:en appointed Course and Guid- 
ance Director and Job Placement Officer at the Central 
New York School for the Deaf. For the past two years 
Mr. Fauth has been a member of the staff at the Texas 
School for the Deaf in Austin. Mr. Fauth has his M.S. 
from the University of Arizona and his M.A. from Gal- 
laudet College. 

Mrs. Warren W. Fauth who has been on the staff also 
at Texas will be a member of the staff at the Central New 
York School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fauth’s thesis at Gallaudet College, A 
Study of the Proceedings of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf from 1850 to 1949, has been ap- 
pearing in the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dzar. 


MELVIN W. LUEBKE APPOINTED SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF LONG ISLAND LUTHERAN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Melvin W. Luebke has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Lutheran School for the Deaf at Mill Neck, Long 
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Island, New York. The school was dedicated September 23, 
and was opened for school on September 26. The school is 
under the jurisdiction of The Lutheran Friends of the 
Deaf, Inc., 1819 Broadway, Room 801, New York 18, New 
York. 

Supt. Melvin Luebke has a B. S. from Concordia Teach- 
ers’ College, River Forest, Ll., and his M. A. from Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. He has taught in the Concordia 
Lutheran School, Louisville, Ky., the Lutheran Institute 
for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich., and for one summer was an 
instructor in the Speech and Hearing Clinic at Ball State 
Teachers College in Muncie, Ind. He is a member of the 
Lutheran Education Association, International Council 
for Exceptional Children, Volta Speech Assoc., National 
Education Association, and Phi Delta Kappa. 


MILDRED O’NEAL TO VERMONT 


Miss Mildred O’Neal is the new Principal of the Aus- 
‘tine School for the Deaf in Brattleboro, Vermont, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Edith Burbank. 

Miss O’Neal is a graduate of Clarke School for the Deaf. 
She has had about fifteen years experience in teaching the 
deaf, having taught at the Rochester School for the Deaf, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, and Junior High School 
47, in New York City. During the war years she was 
affiliated with the Sarah Fuller School for the Deaf in 
Boston, Mass., where she taught preschool children in 
their homes. 
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A List of Reprints Available from the Office of the 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


. The Survey of Schools for the Deaf—V. Psychological 


Survey, ANNALS, Vol. 72, No. 5, Nov., 1927. 50 cents. 


. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 


of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, ete., Now in Print, Francis C. Hig- 
gins. AN'NALS, March, 1947. 92:151-168. 50 cents. 


. Schools for the Deaf in the World, Francis C. Higgins. 


ANNALS Jan., 1948. 93:48-60. 25 cents. 


. A Comparative Study of the Ontario and Nebraska Tests 


for the Deaf, Samuel A. Kirk and June Perry. ANNALS, 
Sept., 1948. 93:315-323. 25 cents. 


. Audiometric Testing Methods and Classification of Ori- 


ginal Hearing Acuity Response Curves, M. Arlene Al- 
bright, Ph.D. ANNALS, Sept., 1948. 93:360-376. 25 cents. 


. Books of High Interest and Low Vocabulary Level to 


Meet the Needs of Deaf Students in Grades Seven through 
Twelve, Laura Lange Crosby. ANNALS, Sept. 1948. 93: 
339-359. 50 cents. 


. Catholic Education of the Deaf in the United States 


1837-1948, Mary E. Stone and Joseph P. Youngs. An- 
NALS, Nov., 1948. 93:411-510. 75 cents. 


. A Study of the Intelligence of the Deaf, P. Oleron. 


ANNALS, March, 1950. 95:179-195, 25 cents. 


. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 


of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, etec., Now in Print, Part II, Francis 
C. Higgins. ANNALS, May, 1950. 95:315-349. 50 cents. 


. Characteristics of Communication Methods, G. Dewey 


Coats. ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:486-490. 25 cents. 


. Language Outline, Prepared by A Committee of Teach- 


ers at the Central Institute for the Deaf. ANNALS, Sept., 
1950. 95:353-378. 50 cents. 


. The Chicago Non-Verbal Examination. A Test in Re- 


test Characteristics, George Lavos. ANNALS, Sept., 1950. 
95 :379-386, 25 cents. 


. Higher Education for the Deaf, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad. 


ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:449-460. 50 cents. 


. Captioned Films for the Deaf, Edmund B. Boatner. AN- 


NALS, May, 1951. 96:346-352. 25 cents. 


Hearing and Speech Program at the University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center, June Miller. ANNALS, May, 1951. 
96 :353-362. 25 cents. 

The Work of the Protestant Churches for the Deaf in 
North America, 1815-1949, Rev. Alexander MacLeod 
Manson. (in 4 parts). ANNALS, 1950-1951. (102 pages). 
$1.00. 
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the DIFFERENCE between 
a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
isin KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@ IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@® FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


@® NATURAL TONE—clear, clean, crisp so nee- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


@® BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 


@® TIME TESTED—in use for over 214 years 
in outstanding Schools, Universities and 
Clinics 


@® TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 
IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Tl. 


= 
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N W ELECTRONIC EAR-TRAINING 


THAT EVERY TEACHER 
CAN AFFORD! 


How much easier ear- and 
speech-training can be when 
students can really hear! When 
they can hear, they learn ever 
so much faster. 


And complicated, high-priced 
equipment is no longer nec- 
essary ! 


Today ’s hard of hearing can be 

trained effectively and rapidly . 

with a new, MODESTLY-PRICED portable auditory training unit : 
the Maico «'Train- Ear.’’ 


With ‘‘Train-Ear,’’ you can— 


@ Reach the hearing of the severest cases (130-plus db. out- 
put in headphones) ; 
Adjust volume individually to each ear (all controls are 
db.-calibrated ) ; 
Feed ‘‘background noise’’ into lesson material, at any 
desired volume; 
Use microphone voice, radio broadcast or recorded ma- 
terial, for either entertainment or instruction purposes; 
Group-train as many as 10 pupils at once; 
Use as many as 4 microphones at one time, for more 
elaborate group-training. 


AND ... ‘‘Train-Ear’’ is portable! It can be used immediately 
wherever there’s an ordinary electrical outlet. 


Learn today how inexpensively you can obtain the latest, most fiex- 
ible auditory training equipment. A ecard or letter to Mr. L. A. 
Watson, President. The Maico Company, Inc., will bring illustrated 
brochure and other explanatory literature by return mail. 


915 Maico Building Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


en 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Founded 1867 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Ethel A. Poore _ _. Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Clarence D. O’Connor raccecabaniae School fior the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Leonard M. Elstad_. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. CG 
Joseph E. Healy. _Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Sam B. Craig. ._..___________ Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman__._...S. Calif. School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Richard S. Silverman . Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
James H. Galloway._......_....Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Marvin Twitmyer. Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward R. cepa. ea Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
A. Clare Hume... Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saskatoon, Sask. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman._.American School for the Deaf, W. Hartford, Conn. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Richard G. Brill .. tee _S. Calif. School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr. _Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. © 
Burton Driggs Idaho State School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
ENDOWMENTS 
Jackson A. Raney, Chairman_Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis. 
Charles M. Jochem New Jersey School for the Deaf, West ‘Trenton, N. J. 
Alfred L. Brown__. _.Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Truman L. Ingle. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Glenn I. Earris, Chairman Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
M. B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 
John M. Wallace Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Clayton H. Hollingsworth Georgia Schoo! for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
PROGRAM 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D D.C. 
Sam B. Craig... ...Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howard M. Quigley _ Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Boyd E. Nelson... _Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Chairman___._California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
William M. Whitehead. Virginia State School, Hampton, Va. 
John A. Klein Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
STATISTICS 
Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman._Arizona School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Virgil W. Epperson._._.Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Charles A. Bradford New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Carl F. Smith... _... North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, N. D. © 
Stanley D. Roth.___..... Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas * 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founded 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1951-1953 
Art—Mrs. Grace Bilger__ Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Auricular T’rn’g & Rhythm—Lloyd Graunke, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curriculum Content—Herschel R. Ward School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Day Schools—John F. Grace Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Deaf Teachers—Thomas A. Ulmer Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 
Health & Physical Education—James Dey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Preschool & Kindergarten—Eleanor R. Vorse __ Lexington Sch. for Deaf, N. Y. C. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust Northwestern University, Evanston, [il. 
Speech—Bessie Pugh______....Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Supervision—Lloyd A. Ambrosen__...School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota y 
Visual Education—June E. Newkirk_..._School for the Deaf, Tucson. Arizona 


Vocational Training—Carl E. Rankin _. School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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